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Japan’s Difficulties 


HE Japanese Diet reassembled on January 21st. 
T Prince Konoe’s Government appear to have faced 
the session with some misgivings, since, before the 
House met, a series of conferences was held to enable 
the Ministers to outline before selected audiences—one 
day it was peers, then deputies, then industrialists— 
the policy of the Government and the nature of the 
crisis through which Japan is passing. Prince Konoe 
clearly expected the keenest opposition to be directed 
against the structural changes in the State introduced 
during the course of last autumn. These changes were 
Japan’s attempt to keep abreast with the develop- 
ment of totalitarian technique in Europe. Her former 
superficially democratic institutions had been bor- 


* rowed from the West at a time when liberal democracy 


was everywhere in the ascendant, and were incor- 
porated in a Constitution granted by the Emperor 
Meiji. But in the spring and summer of 1940, liberal 
democracy lay moribund on the battlefields of Flanders 
and France. The Japanese naturally attributed the 
astonishing successes of the Axis to its political 
organisation. Prince Konoe called for a “‘ new order ”” 
and a Committee was appointed to produce a plan. 
The whole Empire is to be organised under a 
Supreme Economic and a Supreme Cultural Council. 
The State is thus to give unified direction to all the 
activities of the community, and the community has 
dutifully spent the autumn organising itself to fit in 
with the new plan. Industry has amalgamated under 
its own leaders, churches have transformed themselves 
into national churches, a single party has been created 
to transmit the views of the Government and to 
express the will of the people. ; 

e people of Japan have accepted the changes with 
the docility of those who realise that it makes not the 
remotest difference to them however the State is 
run. The opposition comes from more influential 
quarters. For years now—since the murder of Mr 


Inouye in 1981—the big industrial and financial ir- 
terests have been fighting a desperate battle against 
the revolutionary factions among the armed forces. 
The younger officers, representing an impoverished 
landed gentry and peasantry, refuse to aecept the 
hegemony of big business and the parliamentary 
system manipulated by it. War plays into their hands, 
since total war demands totalitarian control of in- 
dustry. These extremists have long clamoured for 
complete nationalisation of industry with a comple- 
mentary military dictatorship in the sphere of politics. 
Resistance to their demands has been accompanied by 
a rising tide of violence—war in China, political 
murder at home. 

There is reason to believe that Konoe’s “‘ new 
order”? is a compromise. As such, the industrialists 
have accepted it, like Belloc’s child, *‘ for fear of find- 
ing something worse.’’ But it was expected that the 
Diet would bring to a head the unsolved problem of 
the relations between the Meiji Constitution and the 
new structure. A God-given Constitution cannot be re- 
scinded, and the Constitution guarantees the status 
of the Diet and the right to vote. The deputies 
have proved jealous of their privileges in the past. 
They were expected to be quite as tenacious in this 
crisis. 

In fact the session has opened in a mood of intense 
loyalty and fervent compromise. This mood may in 
part be due to the Government’s readiness to shelve 
the more controversial measures. The electoral system 
is not to be reformed and the Diet’s lease of life is 
extended by one year. All industrial reorganisation is 

poned and the Budget will come up for imme- 
te consideration. But the real motive behind the 
Diet’s quiet is the feeling, carefully fos- 
tered by Konoe and Mr Matsuoka, the Foreign 
Minister, that Japan is facing so grave a crisis in her 
existence that ‘faction’? is out of place. “ Our 
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Empire to-day faces the gravest emergency 1n Its his- 
a" was the verdict of the Prime Minister, and Mr 
Machida, former President of the disbanded Minseito 
Party, gave the nature of the emergency when he 
said, ‘* The foreign situation is growing tenser every 
day. The enemy character of Great Britain and the 
United States against this country is asserting itself 
more and more boldly,” ve 

Whether or no this stressing of a foreign crisis was 
a shrewd political manceuvre to tide the Government 
over an awkward parliamentary moment, it is un- 
doubtedly true that the relations between the Western 
democracies and Japan have deteriorated. The change 
is more marked in the case of the United States, since 
British relations with Japan have been very bad for 
some time now. Since September last the Japanese 
have done everything in their power to underline their 
resentment of American policy and to multiply their 
threats of the awful consequences to the American 
Republic if it attempts to interfere with anybody’s 
‘“* new order.”’ Article 3 of the Three-Power Pact was 
phrased to read as an almost specific warning to the 
Americans to keep out of the European war if they 
wanted to avoid trouble 
in the Pacific. President 
Roosevelt’s reply—to sum- 
mon American nationals 
home from the Far East— 
had a sobering effect for a 
short time, but the Presi- 
dential election and the 
great spurt given by it to 
the policy of helping 
Britain restored the earlier 
bitterness. The Japanese 
now talk as though a clash 
were inevitable, and Mr 
Matsuoka has taken a 
positive, if sombre, 
pleasure in _ underlining 
how inevitably Japan must 
enter the war if the United 
States becomes involved on 
any pretext short of being 
directly attacked by Ger- 
many. 

The Japanese Foreign 
Minister has left us in no 
doubt over the reasons for 
this hostility. It is that 
“the United States has 
evinced no adequate under- 
standing of the fact that 
the establishment of a 
sphere of common pros- 
perity throughout Greater East Asia is a matter of 
special concern to Japan.’? The Japanese objection 
is twofold. It deals with two different aspects of 
‘* Greater East Asia,”’ both of which, however, are 
vitally concerned with the foreign policy of the United 
States. 

On the one hand there is the Japanese Drang nach 
Stiden. Ever since the defeats of May and June placed 
in a new light the whole question of sovereignty in 
Indo-China and the Dutch East Indies there have been 
powerful forces—certain groups in the Navy and some 
sections of the business world—at work behind 
the Japanese Government, pressing them to adopt 
a “* forward policy ”’ in the area loosely called the 
South Seas, now held to be Japan’s natural Lebens- 
raum. In Indo-China the Japanese have had con- 
siderable success; indeed, French concessions in the 
matter of airfields, naval bases and supplies add up 
to a virtual occupation. And now that the dispute 
between Thailand and Indo-China is to be settled by 
Japanese mediation, it is likely that more pickings 
will come the way of the arbiters. In the Dutch East 
Indies, however, in spite of the efforts of Mr Kobayashi 
and the readiness of the oil interests to sell Japan 
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900,000 tons of oil, the Dutch, conscious of American 
interest, are resisting Japan’s efforts to secure whole- 
sale rights of exploitation. Mr. Cordell Hull stated last 
summer that a change in the status quo in the Dutch 
East Indies would be a matter of concern to the whole 
Pacific area, and nothing in his recent statement on 
the Far Eastern position modified the earlier view. 

The possibility of American intervention is incon- 
venient in the South Seas. In China it is @ major 
obstacle in Japan’s imperial way. The Japanese are, 
militarily speaking, no nearer winning the war than 
they were a year ago. They have even had to abandon 
the Nanning area this autumn in order to send their 
troops to Indo-China and Hainan. But the puppet 
government at Nanking is established, and the 
Japanese hope to rally the Chinese to Wang Ching-wei 
by waiting for a disintegration behind General Chiang 
Kai-Shek’s lines. Mr Matsuoka described Chungking 
as a “‘regime riddled with internal disruption and 
friction which are rapidly growing acute, while the 
masses under its control are suffering from high prices, 
a dearth of commodities and other tribulations.’’ 

We know that the Communists are causing the 
Generalissimo anxiety by 
their insubordination. 
Only a few weeks ago the 
Fourth Army was dis- 
banded for mutiny. We 
know, too, that Free 
China is economically in a 
dangerous position, which 
the reopening of the Burma 
Road last October can 
mitigate but cannot cure. 
The Japanese are experi- 
menting in a new policy of 
fighting little and squeez- 
ing home the blockade. 
The lull deprives the Free 
Chinese of the spur of 
danger, the blockade 
causes grievous shortage 
and distress. It is therefore 
not fantastic for the 
Japanese to hope that this 
policy of attrition may 
soon secure its end. 

There is only one obstacle 
—the moral and material 
reinforcements sent by 
Britain and the United 
States to General Chiang 
Kai-Shek. Last autumn 





Reproduced by permission of the“ News Chronicle "’ there were two loans—£10 


millions from Britain, £25 
millions from the Americans—and all President 
Roosevelt’s recent statements on aid for the belliger- 
ents have included Free China among the armies 
fighting for freedom. Japan finds her policy of attrition 
frustrated and fears instead that an economic anaemia 
will beset her own community while the United States, 
far from restoring it by loans, may well aggravate 
it by further additions to the existing embargo on high 
octane petrol and steel scrap. 

Japan is, therefore, endeavouring by bellicose 
threats to frighten America off China and out of the 
Western Pacific. America, says Mr Matsuoka, can have 
peace if she will purchase it at the expense of East Asia. 
The Western democracies can afford to ignore these 
warnings. Nothing so advances our cause in the Far 
East as the extent of Japan’s commitments in China. 
If the price we were to pay for “‘ peace ’’ were the aban- 
donment of the Free Chinese we should be purchasing 
the certainty of aggressive expansion at the price of 
our only guarantee against it. Our interest is the 
servation of Free China. So long as the China incident 
is unsettled, Ja must hesitate before embarking on 
further wars, The maintenance of China is also our 
best guarantee of peace. 
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Unity and Opposition 


WO sentences in the Prime Minister’s remarkable 

defence of his policy last week attracted possibly 
disproportionate attention. Mr Churchill told the 
House of Commons that reconstruction was being 
planned to extend over a period of three years after 
the war, and expressed the belief that, “if we can 
continue on the morrow of the victory to act with 
the unity which we shall have used to bring that 
victory,’ great and speedy achievements would be 
possible. The Prime Minister may very well have 
intended to do no more than suggest that there should 
be no greater disagreement about the scope and 
character of the reforms that will be immediately 
practicable—and desirable—on the resumption of 
peace than there is now about the prosecution of the 
war. It was not Mr Greenwood’s duty, he said, to 
set up a new order, or to make a new world. But 
much more than this has been inferred from Mr 
Churchill’s statement. It has been widely conjectured 
that his intention was to propose a perpetuation of 
the present Government and an extension of the 
party truce beyond the limits of the war; and it is 
noticeable that commentators associated with the 
Labour Party have accorded a special welcome to 
the idea, as giving the leaders of the Labour move- 
ment a sure stake in the making of post-war policy. 
The fact that Mr Greenwood, deputy-leader of the 
Labour Party, is Minister-to-be of Reconstruction is 
taken to reinforce this interpretation of the Prime 
Minister’s views. 

It is hard to believe that Mr Churchill, with his 
deep-set trust in the Parliamentary process, is in fact 
thinking quite along these lines. While the war is 
on, there is obviously no time or place for the formal 
clash of parties. The people support the war; they 
trust the Prime Minister; and, for these reasons, it 
is possible to fold the vigilance and criticism which 
are still active and essential within the frame of 
national unity. It is, in some ways, a regrettable 
necessity. The House of Commons, elected over five 
years ago, is unrepresentative in detail. But its ill- 
balance can be hidden for the duration by a general 
zeal for the common cause. The position is tenable— 
even essential—because life and death are in the scales 
and because Mr Churchill’s Government, unlike that 
of his predecessor, is popular and efficient. Despite 
the reservations of the Labour rank and file, the pre- 
sent Government is a coalition, a temporary expedient 
for winning the war. It will be judged by the fruits 
of its labours in that direction; and the term of its 
authority, like that of any other government in a 
democracy, will be set by its ability to continue 
popular and efficient in the public esteem. It is by 
no means an infallible government, and the power 
of the people to change it has been suspended, not 
dispensed with. No government in a democracy has 
a right to existence; it has only a claim. 

Mr Churchill would probably not quarrel with this 
statement of his position, and it would be unfair to 
suppose that he himself wants to do more than pre- 
vent the larger interests of the community from 
being lost from sight among lesser creeds and inter- 
ests. The danger lies rather in the views of those people 
who have so eagerly seized upon his words. There are 
two classes of these : those who have imbibed the evil 
doctrine that political opposition is ipso facto a dis- 
ruptive and subversive thing; and those who see in 
the continuation of the present regime an opportunity 
for place and advantage. The former would do well 
to study the case of Mr Wendell Willkie. Mr Willkie 
was Mr Roosevelt’s honest and determined opponent 
in last year’s election. Now he is in England, to see 
for himself the best way to work out the policy 
of .aid to Britain in practical terms. Mr. Willkie 


has not surrendered his opposition; his visit to Eng- 
land is a clear proof that responsible political opposi- 
tion in a democracy is an aid and no hindrance to the 
shaping of public policy in a popular and efficient 
fashion. The twenty-two million American citizens 
who voted for Mr Willkie are not obstacles to Mr 
Roosevelt’s programme; they rather represent s0 
many guarantees that his programme will not be 
executed in an arbitrary or slipshod manner. As a 
political portent, Mr Willkie is neither subversive nor 
disruptive. 

The peril of the latest totalitarian-tending argu- 
ments arises not so much from the present situation 
as from the unhappy history of the last ten years or 
so in British politics. On the one side, we had the 
Conservative hierarchy, unbendingly opposed to ideas 
from within or without likely to disturb a tenure of 
office and a trend in policy which were well calculated 
to advance the narrow liberties of the industriai and 
commercial baronage. On the other side, we had the 
Labour Party, ostensibly pledged to a policy of 
drastic economic and social change, but actually un- 
willing to take office. Time and again, from the indus- 
trial troubles of the ’twenties onwards, the leaders 
of the Labour movement showed themselves indis- 
posed either to advance or to retreat. The suggestion 
of their extremist followers that they should stake 
their political future on a determination to put their 
Socialist programme into full operation filled them 
with indignation and dread. The suggestion of their 
Liberal neighbours that, by abating a doctrinaire pro- 
gramme which they never intended to execute, they 
could convert their backing of a solid third of the 
electorate into one half or more, they fastidiously 
refused. After 1981, the party settled down as His 
Majesty’s permanent Opposition, well contented to be 
marking time. The Parliamentary process, as we 
know it, is dependent for its working upon the 
power of the people through their representatives to 
replace one Ministry by another; and, by the defec- 
tion of the Labour Party from its political duty, 
democracy came to lack a leg. There were honest and 
able critics in plenty within the ranks of all parties, 
but they had no party machine or cohesion; while 
Mr Attlee, leader of the Labour Party, was Leader 
of the Opposition with a salary, Mr Churchill, a Con- 
servative rebel, was leader of the Opposition in fact. 
Neither could come into office in normal times—Mr 
Attlee because he and his party caucus would not take 
the steps needed to win elections, Mr Churchili because 
his party caucus was against him. These were the con- 
ditions of Tory misrule. 

The fact is that an alternative administration in 
Opposition—able and willing to become a Government, 
but with no wish, real or professed, to disrupt the 
State itself—is a necessity of sound democratic govern- 
ment. Indeed, one of the chief items in any really 
satisfactory reconstruction of the post-war world 
would be the emergence of such an Opposition, 
and certainly not its suppression. In the event, of 
course, the advocates of a strait-jack * unity ”’ 
and the place-seekers may conceivably have their 
way, for it is hard to see where a real Opposition 
is to come from; but it would be a setback, not 
progress. An all-party Government with the full 
backing of a loyal but keenly critical Parliament is 
absolutely essential now; and the Labour leaders did 
their duty by coming in. But current discussion sug- 
gests that, even when the necessity has passed, the 
method of opposition by direct assault may still be 
distasteful. It may be tempting to imagine that the 
notorious gaps in official Conservative policy on such 
crucial questions as the control of trade and industry 
and the remodelling of the educational system could 
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be filled by Labour associates working ** inside *” and 
“on the ground floor’’; but it is very optimistic. 
The material does, admittedly, exist in the ranks of 
all three parties for a sound and effective Opposition 
that could play its part in the hammering out of a 
new and dynamic policy. The core is probably among 
the “ young” Conservatives, just as It was in the 
years of Churchillian opposition—and, earlier, in the 
days of Pitt, Canning, Disraeli, and Lord Randolph’s 
rising son, in turn. But it lacks a party machine and 
a leader; the Conservative machine is guarded like 
a vestal’s virtue; and Mr Eden is not likely now, 
after forgoing so many opportunities, to stray far from 
the narrow path—merely in search of the traditions of 
Young England. 

Time and the people will tell. One of the reasons 
given for the desirability of freezing political activity 
after the war is the undesirability of another Khaki 
Election, all passion and prejudice. But unless a new 
Parliament was elected as soon as possible after the 
war, representation would surely become a mockery ; 
and, if the first post-war election were to be held 
under some sort of party truce, it would run the 


The Future 


F the national war effort can be judged by the figures 

of expenditure—and there are many worse prima 
facie indications—then the country is in the midst 
of another spurt like that of last summer. A year ago, 
in January, 1940, the total of Government spending, 
reduced to an annual basis, was at the rate of £2,275 
millions a year. Three months ago, in October, 1940, 
it was at the rate of about £3,850 millions a year. 
In the first 25 days of January, 1941, it has been 
at the rate of over £4,630 millions a year—more than 
double a year ago, one-fifth larger than three months 
ago. It is still too early to judge whether the Budget 
estimates of revenue will be realised. The intake in this 
last and crucial quarter of the financial year would 
have to be about 20} per cent. larger than last year 
for the estimates to be exactly achieved. So far this 
proportion has not been attained, though the last 
week showed some improvement. But, in any case, a 
few millions of revenue more or less matter com- 
paratively little; it is already certain that the deficit 
will be of the order of £2,500 millions. 

In present conditions, revenue matters less than 
expenditure and this year less than next. The really 
crucial factor in the fiscal outlook is the probable 
expenditure in 1941-42. That it will be larger than 
the present rate of expenditure is obvious; but how 
much larger? Expenditure increases for two reasons : 
because of the steady rise in the physical proportions 
of the national war effort; and because of the steady 
fall in the value of money. The former can hardly 
be estimated without access to secret information ; the 
latter is slightly more susceptible of estimate. In the 
current issue of the Economic Journal, Professor 
Pigou estimates that the National Income rose by 
25 per cent. in the first year of war. If we assume that 
this rate of increase of 2 per cent. per month still 
holds good, we shall not be running any risk of over- 
estimation. By this somewhat crude method of calcula- 
tion, the gross National Income, which was about 
£6,000 millions per annum in August, 1989, must be 
running in the present month at the rate of about 
£8,120 millions and Government expenditure repre- 
sents 57 per cent of it. By the same method, gross 
National Income on the average of the financial year 
1941-42 will be at least £9,000 millions, and expendi- 
ture £5,130 millions. This is certainly a minimum 
figure, Since it makes no allowance, either for an in- 
crease in the physical output of munitions, or for an 
acceleration in the rise of prices. 

What can be put against this on the side of revenue ? 
The estimated yield of revenue in the current year is 
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risk of not being an election at all. It would be a 
plébiscite—with something of the ill-savour that the 
word has mountingly acquired from Napoleon 
Bonaparte to Adolf Hitler. It would very largely 
bring back to Westminster the men who are there 
now—not for any sound democratic reason, but be- 
cause the people would have no choice. No man can 
judge now what the political situation will be when 
the war ends. Mr Churchill is completely right when 
he says that the utmost agreement will be essential 
about the reforms immediately required; haggling 
over interests or ideologies will be fatal. This, indeed, 
will be the test of democracy. But his *‘ echoes ”’ are 
no less completely wrong when they set out to com- 
mit the sovereign people in advance to a particular 
Government or a particular Parliament. In Europe, 
before the war, the movement towards one-party 
government was a disaster. Here, it was a sign of 
serious weakness; and deliberately to encourage and 
intensify it as a part of post-war ‘‘ reconstruction,” 
simply because in wartime it appears to be inescap- 
able, would be a plain betrayal of the very principles 
upon which it is hoped to build the post-war world. 


of Spending 


£1,360 millions. There will be certain automatic in- 
creases next year owing to a full year’s operation of 
certain taxes (notably the Purchase Tax) which were 
officially estimated last July at £113 millions. It was 
also then stated that the effect of increasing the rate 
of E.P.T. from 60 per cent. to 100 per cent. would not 
be apparent until next year. No figure was given for 
this increase, but by simple proportion it can be put 
at about £50 millions. So far the total is £1,528 
millions. But if the money figure of the National 
Income is rising, the yield of certain taxes will also 
rise. This will not be true of Customs and Excise, the 
greater part of the revenue from which comes from 
specific, as distinct from ad valorem duties, and will 
be reduced by limited consumption. Nor will it affect 
Death Duties. As for income tax, there will be some 
increase, but with a considerable time-lag, There is 
also a natural delay before rising values are reflected 
in the yield of Excess Profits Tax. A 15 per cent. in- 
crease in the total of income tax and surtax would 
bring in £90 millions, which must be regarded as a 
maximum from this source, while for E.P.T. to pro- 
duce an additional £100 millions would involve a 
virtual doubling of the volume of excess profits. In 
view of these figures it would seem to be the limit of 
reasonable optimism to put the yield of revenue next 
year, on the basis of existing taxes, at £1,700 millions. 

There is thus a prospective deficit—what may be 
called the *‘ gross gap ’’—of £38,400 millions at the 
least, and probably more. To get the advantage of a 
convenient round figure, it can be put at £300 millions 
a month. The next step is to enquire what non- 
inflationary means are at hand for meeting this deficit. 

The first of these is clearly savings. Thanks to the 
efforts of the National Savings Committee, the total 
of subscriptions to the various issues of Government 
securities are now over £100 millions a month. Not 
all of this, however, can be accounted real savings. 


' There is the difficult theoretical problem of how to 


treat funds which are merely re-invested in War Loan. 
And there is the fact, commented on in an article 
dealing with the clearing bank figures on page 148, 
that some part of the total subscriptions is made, not 
by saving individuals, but by the joint-stock banks, 
who are “‘ creating credit.” The investment holdings 
of the members of the London Clearing House, who 
do not represent the whole of the banking system of 
the country, increased by over £28 millions in Decem- 
ber, while the total of subscriptions to the various 
War Loans was £105 millions. It is true that increas- 
ing incomes should lead to increasing savings, but the 
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yield of genuine voluntary savings in 1941-42 
cannot be. put even with optimism at more than £100 
millions a month. 

The second source from which resources can be 
drawn is the undisclosed income of various Treasury 
Funds. The Unemployment Fund, for example, is 
reported to have saved something like half its income 
last year; but, if this is true, it represents only some 
£8 millions a month. The collection of contributions 
under the War Damage Bill will be of the same dimen- 
sions, and most of the other funds are even smaller. 
The chief exception is, of course, the Exchange 
Equalisation Account. The figures revealed by Mr 
Morgenthau in Washington on Tuesday show that the 
dollar assets of the British Government have been 
drawn upon, over the whole 16 months of the war, 
at the average rate of nearly £40 millions a month. 
The counterpart of this loss of dollar assets is, of 


A Medical 


NE upshot of the last war was that the Local 

Government Broad became the Ministry of 
Health. But it was a change of title much more than 
of function; and one of the transformations which 
might well be the outcome of the pressing problems 
of health and working efficiency in this war is the 
establishment of a Ministry of Health in deed as well 
as in name, administering services to protect the health 
of the public at every point, and marshalling every 
resource of medical skill and experience in a single 
organic system. The doctors have clearly a crucial 
part to play in this, and the British Medical Associa- 
tion recently set up a ‘‘ planning commission ”’ to 
** study war-time developments and their effects on 
the country’s medical services, both present and 
future.’ Most of the important medical institutions 
will send representatives to the commission ; and the 
Ministry of Health and the Department of Health for 
Scotland have been invited to agente observers. 
In fact, some sort of *‘ medical parliament ’’ appears 
to be in the making. Many of the commission’s tasks 
will be exclusively medical and pathological. The 
war has offered new problems to medicine—of which 
the dangers of sheltering to health and the shocks due 
to air raids are obvious examples. But the commis- 
sion intends to tackle economic and social problems 
as well. As the British Medical Journal observes, ‘* war 
has thrown up into sharp relief the deficiencies of 
our peace-time system of administering relief to the 
sick and of promoting and maintaining the heaith of 
the people.”’ 

How medical science may touch directly on essen- 
tial economic needs can be illustrated by a problem 
like that of industrial fatigue. Before the last war the 
view that long hours of work keep down and do not 
increase the power of labour to produce had nearly 
triumphed—after a century of industrial and political 
struggle. It was then a view based purely on empirical 
observation; and it was left to the doctors during 
and after the war years, 1914-18, to subject it to more 
precise analysis. Lengthened hours did not produce 
the desired increase in the output of munitions; the 
Health of Munition Workers’ Committee was set up 
to consider the question of fatigue ; and towards the 
end of the war the Industrial Fatigue (now the Indus- 
trial Health Research) Board was set up. At 
the beginning of this war, on the basis of two decades 
of intensive medico-social investigations, the warning 
was given that over-long hours and continuous work- 
ing without rest periods should be avoided for the 
sake of efficient production. Even now, the Select 
Committee on National Expenditure finds it necessary 
to recommend, in its latest report, that “* some reduc- 
tion in hours should» take place immediately, before 
the health of munition workers is seriously affected, 
as happened in the last war.” The current need 
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course, an investment in sterling Treasury Bills or 
War Loan. But this source of relief will shortly be 
coming to an end, either from exhaustion or from the 
great reduction in American payments under the 
‘ Lease and Lend ” Bill. A similar relief, derived from 
the excess of purchases from sterling area countries 


and the consequent piling up of their balances in - 


London, can hardly produce more than £15 millions a 
month at the most. 

When all these non-inflationary resources are added 
together, it is very difficult to put their combined 
prospective total in 1941-42 at more than, say, £150 
millions a month, or half the “ gross gap.”’ There 
thus remains a “‘ net gap ”’ of a further £150 millions 
a month. This is the sum that has to be met by 
increased taxation, by induced or compulsory saving 
—or by inflation. It is the figure that should set the 
tone for the financial discussions of coming months. 


Parliament 


for more war workers, and not just for more work 
from existing war workers, is as eagerly pressed by 
doctors as by economists and industrial experts. 

But the new commission, if it is to do a useful 
work, will have a wider field. There are long-standing 
administrative problems, made more urgent by the 
war, to be solved. The capacity of the country’s 
medical services to ensure the health of citizens is 
the prime instance. The need to prevent ill-health 
rather than merely to cure disease is greater than ever, 
and the existing system—with its specialists and general 
practitioners dependent upon fee-paying patients and 
its voluntary hospitals dependent on charity, side by 
side with the tax and rate-fed public health services— 
is being subjected to a supreme test. The medical 
profession, which, as a service to the public, has many 
of the faults of unco-ordinated individualism, is 
closely woven into the complicated network of two 
great social services which are themselves acknow- 
ledged to be defective and capable of drastic reform 
—mnational health insurance and workmen’s compen- 
sation. 

Here the doctors have their greatest chance. The 
plain truth is that the combined efforts of private 
medicine aud public health services do not provide 
the community with satisfactory care and attention. 
Responsibility is scattered; there are gaps; and there 
are essential treatments which are not brought within 
the reach of most people. The new commission should 
be in a position to press for remedies, and to educate 
doctors themselves on the ways and means of secur- 
ing the health of the whole community by bringing the 
greatest care to the greatest number. It can press for 
better provisions for the rehabilitation of injured 
workers; for an extension of specialist, consultative, 
dental and ophthalmic benefits under national health 
insurance; for the substitution of medical boards for 
the single referee in insurance adjudications; for the 
compulsory appointment of medical officers in 
factories; for the provision of useful light work for 
the partially incapacitated; and for the widening of 
the nation’s public health services to include every- 
body and not merely the breadwinners at present 
entitled to health insurance. 

In approaching the organisation of national health 
services, the doctors are taking up a task they set aside 
a generation ago. Long before the introduction of 
national health insurance, the medical profession had 
worked out a plan for what was called a “ public 
medical service.”” Their scheme was set aside after 
the appearance of the Report of the Royal Commis- 
sion on the Poor Law in 1909 and the National 
Health Insurance Act of 1911. The National Health 
Insurance Act, as it finally emerged, made an end to 
the original aim of the doctors, because, as a member 
of the Royal Commission on Workmen’s Compensation 
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recently observed, ‘‘ there were interests powerful 
enough to force their way into the scheme, although 
it had never been intended that they should be in it; 
and health insurance became burdened with the work 
and inequeities of being administered by thousands of 
independent approved societies. In regard to work- 
mei’s compensation, too, the British Medical Asso- 
ciation has voiced disapproval of retaining private 
interests as the insurance carriers of the system. 
Insurance interests, however, are far from being the 
only private interests involved. The B.M.A., with 
a membership of 89,000, is one of the most important 
trade unions in the country, and, to a point, the pro- 
tection of doctors’ interests is right and proper. But 


NOTES OF 


General Metaxas 


Although death has deprived General Metaxas of 
his share in the final victory of the Allied Cause, at 
least he lived long enough to know that his country 
was providing one of the most brilliant episodes in the 
long struggle against tyranny, and to see in its magnifi- 
cent stand the fruit of five years’ patient effort. With- 
out Metaxas, Greece’s victories would hardly have been 
possible. He created order and unity after a period of 
political confusion. His wise measures of social legisla- 
tion and agricultural credit gave the people a stake 
in their own community. He found it sunk in the 
indifference and apathy bred of the disasters in Asia 
Minor and a decade of political faction. He restored 
it to the magnificent fighting force we know to-day. 


* * * 
More Men 


On Wednesday, a Royal Proclamation rendered men 
aged 18-19 and 387-40 liable to register for military 
service ; and those aged 19, the 1921 class, will register 
on February 22nd. Thus, the full range of the men made 
liable for service by the Military Service Act is now 
liable to be called up. This step, which came to many 
as a surprise, follows on the Government’s belated 
decision to mobilise the nation’s entire man power for 
fighting or for the manufacture of fighting equipment ; 
and the new Proclamation was accompanied by a state- 
ment to the effect that men will only be retained in their 
present jobs, under the Schedule of Reserved Occupa- 
tions, if it can be shown that they are actually doing 
work of greater national importance to the war effort 
than they could do in the fighting services or in the 
direct war industries. Only men in a new category of 
‘* protected ’’ work (which at first will be certain work 
in munitions, the metal industries and shipbuilding) 
will be ipso facto exempt. It should not be supposed that 
this sudden extension of liability to calling-up implies 
that the Government intends to proceed with the recruit- 
ment of a vast army, regardless of the size of the in- 
dustrial army upon which the ability to fight under 
modern conditions of heavily equipped and mobile war- 
fare must entirely depend. The Government has already 
decided, if it should be necessary, to register and call up 
men for war work as well as for the services; and the 
amendment of the Schedule of Reserved Occupations, in 
order to make the work actually being done the real test 
for reservation—an eminently reasonable adjustment—is 
probably intended as much as a means towards in- 
dustrial mobilisation as an instrument to create an 
inflated army. Mr Bevin has set to work this week to 
hammer out with representative workers and employers 
the way to concentrate the maximum man power on war 
production. The frequent argument that it is impractic- 
able to expand the fighting services because the in- 
dustries furnishing their equipment are under-manned 
was, In any case, unconvincing so long as there were 
millions of men and women neither in the forces nor en- 
gaged in any work of real national importance The new 
procedure, which includes a determined effort to replace 
men by women at every point in the nation’s economy, 
should break up this pool of unmobilised labour, and the 
test of statesmanship in the near future will be to decide 
in what proportions the men released are to pass into 
the forces and the equipment industries, respectively. 
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it is imperative that no “ craft-guild”’ bias should 
distract the new commission from its higher aims of 
serving the public. Such questions as the rights and 
competence of general practitioners and the availa- 
bility of specialists must be examined from the stand- 
point of national welfare and not from that of com- 
peting professional interests. In 1929 the British 
Medical Association published proposals for a general 
medical service for the nation; another scheme for 
a general medical service was published by the B.M.A, 
not long before the war. It now depends to a great 
degree upon the courage and impartiality of the co- 
operation of doctors whether this war-time oppor- 
tunity is taken to make reform a reality. 


THE WEEK 


It is true that equipment, rather than numbers, counts 
in modern battles. It is also true that, where equipment 
is roughly equal, numbers may decide the issue ; and it 
would be fatuous to replace the delusion of an army of 
many millions by the absurdity of one of a few hundred 
thousands. The aim should still be to build up the biggest 
possible Army—and Navy and Air Force—that can be 
provided at every point with superior equipment to the 
enemy. 


* * * 
Bill No. 1776 


The pressure of American public opinion behind the 
President’s foreign policy of asssisting Great Britain, 
Greece and China is not being allowed to relax. There 
has been a constant stream of testimony before the 
Committees of the Senate and House of Representatives 
which are considering the ‘‘ Lease and Lend ”’ Bill, and 
though the isolationists have had their say and have 
produced their star witness, Colonel Lindbergh, the 
weight of evidence has been against them. Members 
of the Cabinet and serving officers have alike given their 
opinions on the danger in which America stands, of 
Britain’s need of assistance and of her good chance, 
given that assistance, of early and complete victory. The 
isolationists are deserting the main battlefield and 
giving their greatest attention to the red herring of 
querulous demands for ‘‘ war aims.’’ These tactics are not 
endangering the Bill and though the President is said 
to be ready to make a few concessions, they are needed 
to speed up the Bill’s passage, not to ensure a favour- 
able vote, which is not in doubt. The reported conces- 
sions are three in number—a limit of ten years to the 
powers conferred on the President, acceptance of the 
obligation of reporting all loans and leases to Congress 
and the prohibition of convoying by the American Navy 
—and only the last is of importance. Nothing has 
happened to weaken the conclusion that the United 
States is now virtually a non-belligerent Ally of the 
democracies—indeed, the arrival of Lord Halifax on 
Great Britain’s newest battleship and Mr Roosevelt’s 
unprecedented action in going to meet him might have 
been designed to emphasise that fact. 


* * * 
Purgings in Italy 


It is difficult to sift truth from falsehood in the 
reports from Italy of widespread rioting and of German 
troop movements. The week has undoubtedly seen a 
great increase in the numbers of German troops on 
Italian soil, and the Germans, after limiting Brenner 
traffic to ‘‘ military transport,” now admit that many 
units have crossed the frontier. Nor is it difficult to 
believe that the Italian people—especially in the North 
—have given violent expression to their ingrained 
hatred for their Teutonic ally, but the German infiltra- 
tion is still more a matter of aircraft units, technicians 
and secret police than of massive arrivals of German 
troops. No German infantry is reported yet on any of 
the fronts, although German aircraft are operating -in 
Albania and Africa. In the meantime, the defeats con- 
tinue, and they have been accompanied by a wholesale 
purging of the Italian Fascist leaders. Farinacci has 
gone to the front, so have Ricci, Pavolini, Bottai, Gorla 
and, most sensational of all, Ciano. Superficially, this 
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ass deportation suggests the familiar totalitarian tech- 
ique of creating scapegoat, Yet it has certain remark- 
T was 


able characteristics. ; 
when the scapegoats were the Sin teunanl ance 


Army and Navy and mere was si 
vicious attack by Farinacci. Since then ion 


continued, the people have shown signs of violent di 
content with the régime and of marked saddens 
the dismissed mili leaders. Moreover, Germany is 
taking a hand. The Nazis are not fools. They are faced 
with the necessity of keeping Italy upright in the war, 
and the gang of opportunist politicians round Mussolini 
have more than proved their incompetence. It would be 
a shrewd move to cover up a German “ occupation” by 
bringing back the soldiers who have some wlinany com- 
petence and enjoy the people’s confidence. It is another 
question whether the dismissed officers would consent 
to serve. But Pétain is an example of the attraction the 
Germans can exercise upon professional soldiers, and 
there are—admittedly totally unconfirmed—rumours of 
a new Supreme Council made up of the Crown Prince, 
Badoglio and a German general. 


* * * 


Africa: The Advance Continues 


The sphere of operations in Africa is extending 
rapidly. In Libya, Derna is surrounded and its fall is 
imminent, In the south of Tripoli the Free French, 
advancing from Chad, have made a spectacular attack 
upon the air base of Murzuk, during the course of which 
hangars, aircraft, workshops and other installations 
were completely destroyed. This exploit is a reminder 
of what Britain and France could have accomplished 
together if the surrender of June had not taken place, 
and perhaps it will not be lost on General Weygand, 
who, according to many reports, already regrets the 
earlier decision, based as it was on a false premise— 
the inevitability of a British collapse. Our most striking 
successes have, however, been scored on a new battle- 
front to the East. The advance into Eritrea has been 
even more rapid than our advance into Libya. Little 
over a week after the fall of Kassala our troops are 
closing in on Agordat, halfway between the Eritrean 
frontier and Massawa, on the Red Sea. We are now 
operating in Italy’s oldest and best developed colony, 
where in the 59 years it has been under Italian control 
there has never been disloyalty or unrest. Its native 
soldiers, the Askaris, were the backbone of the army 
which conquered Abyssinia and have a high reputation 
among colonial troops. Yet our advance has met 
scarcely any resistance and no engagement has lasted 
more than three hours. The precipitate Italian with- 
drawals are perhaps due to the rapid deterioration of 
the situation in Abyssinia. If the whole country rises in 
revolt, every Italian soldier will be needed to hack a 
way for troops and colonists through to the coast. 


* * * 


Evacuation—Official Views 


A good deal of surprise will be felt at the opinion of 
the Ministry of Health Committee on the reception areas 
that, in the great majority of cases, evacuation is a 
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considered that, as 
the report itself, the Committee performed the 
spectacular, if tidy, feat of visiting seventeen counties— 
er mannan Senennenn Se s, it is pardonable to 
t out their own cameenal: i must have 
somewhat cursory. But this slight air of com- 
lacency—which may, after all, only mean that the 
mmittee started out with aeteaine poems and was 
relieved to find that things were nothing like so bad as 
they had feared—has not blinded them to the real diffi- 
culties of the evacuation experiment ; and the report 
suggests many remedies for easing the burden on the 
reception areas and inducing the evacuees to stay there. 
The remedies are none the less useful for having been un- 
officially urged many times before. Co-ordination be- 
tween civil and military billeting authorities; welfare 
facilities, that is, clubs for mothers, hostels for husbands; 
nursery centres and communal eating places; the re- 
quisitioning of premises, furniture and equipment; 
special hostels for difficult or unclean cases—almost all of 
these were recommended when the first evacuation broke 
down in September, 1939. Of more interest are the Com- 
mittee’s discovery thet, in some districts readily acces- 
sible from London, saturation point has been reached 
and their reeommendation that such districts should be 
declared closed areas to which no more official parties 
would be sent—unofficial evacuees only being allowed in 
on the understanding that they can . sent on by the 
reception authority if necessary. Also of significance is 
the reliance placed by the Committee on the regional 
machinery for putting the recommendations into effect, 
rather than on the local authorities. Thus, it is urged 
that the regional staff of the Ministry of Health should 
perform the distasteful task of requisitioning; that senior 
members of the staff should pay periodic visits to the 
local authorities; and that the regional welfare officers 
should be empowered to authorise on the spot the pur- 
chase of equipment for hostels and communal centres, 
which have hitherto had to wait for equipment from 
central stores. A wider use of regional powers originally, 
instead of giving large and drastic powers to the local 
authorities, which they have naturally shrunk from 
using, might have saved a great deal of unnecessary 

riction. 


* * * 


Education's Progress 


Like the committee on evacuation, the Board of 
Education has decided that things are not so black as 
they are made out to be. In a written Parliamentary 
reply, Mr Ramsbotham has stated that in all the 
evacuation areas, excluding Southampton, there were, 
last December, 1,088,878 elementary schoolchildren, of 
whom 849,080, or 81.7 per cent., were enrolled for full- 
time instruction, 98,248, or 9 per cent., for half-time, 
1,287 for less than half-time, and 18,185 were receiving 
home tuition provided by the authority. Those receiv- 
ing no instruction numbered 82,178, about 8 per cent. 
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of the total, and 48,000 of these were in London, where 
steps have now been taken to re-enforce compulsory 
school attendance. In the country as a whole it has 


since been revealed that 93.2 per cent. of the 4,609,000 » 


elementary schoolchildren were enrolled for full-time 
instruction, and the Committee on evacuation endorses 
this by its statement that the great majority of 
evacuated schoolchildren are now receiving full-time 
education. These figures are most encouraging, but it 
may be questioned whether the situation is quite as 
favourable as they make out. It would be reassuring to 
know, for instance, that enrolment for full-time instruc- 
tion necessarily means full-time attendance and that 
full-time education always means something more 
than attendance in crowded classes in makeshift pre- 
mises. Even on an optimistic view, it is clear that after 
the war there will be hundreds of thousands of children 
whose education will have fallen well below peacetime 
standards—for what they were worth. In this connec- 
tion, Mr Ramsbotham’s recent statement that he, per- 
sonally, would like to see the school-leaving age raised 
to 16 after the war is of interest, in that he implied 
that he could not commit the Board of Education to 
this view, presumably because it feels the administra- 
tive difficulties then will be too great. But surely there 
could hardly be & more er seer time for such a 
measure, since not only will demobilisation problems 
be a strong incentive to keeping — employees 
off the labour market, but there will also be a real need 
for the schoolchildren to make up for what they are 
losing now. 
* * * 


Rationing Expenditure 


The views published by members of the Oxford 
Institute of Statistics on wartime economic policy have 
been consistently shrewd and realistic, and the proposals 
made by Mr Kalecki, in the Institute’s latest bulletin, 
for limiting civilian expenditure follow aptly upon 
earlier papers on the scope and method of rationing 
supplies for civilian use. Briefly, Mr Kalecki’s plan is to 
reduce total civilian expenditure by about one-sixth by 
limiting the weekly expenditure of each individual 
civilian on articles other than food to 25s. for adults and 
15s. for children. His object is to set a term to what is 
ane on unrationed goods, and it is an error to regard 
this scheme as an alternative to rationing. Rationing is 
concerned solely with physical supplies; the aim of 
rations is to distribute supplies that are scarce, or likely 
to be scarce, evenly and to eke them out over a period; 
and price-fixing may be either the consequence or the 
cause of rationing—that is, either lowered prices may be 
necessary to enable individuals to purchase their rations 
or prices may be so low that, without rationing, official 
or unofficial, supplies would be taken up too rapidly. Mr 
Kalecki’s scheme, on the other hand, is not primarily 
concerned with the physical distribution of consumption 
—except in two respects: it would restrain the tendency 
for expenditure baulked by rationing to cause a pro- 
portionate increase in the consumption of unrationed 
supplies—a tendency checked in any case by the in- 
evitable increase in the price of these supplies; and by 
securing an over-all decline in total civilian expenditure, 
it would necessarily bring about a curtailment in total 
civilian consumption—a more than proportionate cur- 
tailment, in fact, because of the rise in prices. 


* 


Mr Kalecki’s approach is fiscal. War economy has two 
facets: there is the physical transfer of goods from 
civilian use to military use, which involves a curtail- 
ment of civilian .purchases; and there is the fiscal 
transfer of purchasing power from civilians to the 
Government. Obviously these are two aspects of the 
same process, and it is reasonable to argue that, if the 
fiscal transfer were performed with sufficient ruthless- 
ness, by taxes and loans, the physical problem would 
then be set within its proper bounds and would become 
simply a matter of apportioning the permitted amount 
of expenditure between alternative channels of con- 
sumption, according to overriding military demands for 
various goods and to the actual state of supply. Unfor- 
tunately, the fiscal transfer has in fact been far from 
sufficient; there are grounds for saying that it never can 
be; and this means that there is much more money in 
the hands of civilians than they can be allowed to spend 
on goods, if the war effort is not to be impeded. Mr 
Kalecki s scheme, which amounts to a proposal to ration 
expenditure, is—like Mr Keynes’s plan for compulsory 
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vings—a scheme to vent this us purchasing 
ooeer from i ‘alae « consumption. It is a pendant 
to taxes and loans; and would leave unresolved the 
problem of distributing physical supplies. In wartime all 
goods are, actually or potentially, in short supply — 
essential because of the competing dema for 
them and non-essential goods because it is not necessary 
to supply them; and the way in which Mr Kalecki’s 25s. 
is ey distributed between a furniture, travel, 
entertainment, tobacco and drink will still be a problem. 
Nevertheless, the proposal does go to the root of the 
matter in its attempt to prevent fiscal shortcomings 
from fatally weakening the real war effort; and it is a 
plain absurdity that solutions of such ingenuity to 
curtail consumption should be being worked out against 
a background in which civilian purchasing power—and 
therefore the difficulty of restraining its use—is mount- 
ing more steeply every day. The clear need for more 
taxes and smaller earnings (in every class of society) 
was never more apparent. 


* * * 


Criticism of War Damage Bill 


The various interests affected by the War Damage 
Bill have now formulated amendments to certain clauses, 
but on the whole the measure has been favourably re- 
ceived in the country. There has been little criticism from 
tenants whose liability is limited by the Landlord and 
Tenant (War Damage) Act, 1939. On the other hand, 
the community of landlords is dissatisfied—and not with- 
out justification—for they feel that they have been 
singled out to bear the brunt of the burden. The National 
Federation of Property Owners rightly claims that the 
mortgagee is not calles upon to bear his fair share 
of the contributions. The Federation suggests that all 
persons having an interest in property should bear an 
equitable proportion of the contribution. It also holds the 
opinion that ground rent or mortgage interest should not 
be paid in the case of complete destruction of property 
for which a ‘‘ value payment ”’ is to be made at a later 
date. Further, it holds the view that, in the case of 
tenants, liability to contribute to the compensation fund 
should not be confined to tenancies of a duration of seven 
years or more, but should include all tenancies of a dura- 
tion of more than three years. Property companies are 
concerned, not only with the incomprehensible provision 
that mortgagees are not called upon to make any con- 
tributions except in the case of dwelling-houses with an 
annual value up to £100, but also with the failure of the 
Bill to make any provision for interim compensation in 
respect of loss of income and with the clause that pre- 
vents contributions being considered as an expense for 
taxation purposes. The building societies, on the other 
hand, as mortgagees of the smaller dwelling-house pro- 
perties that are to share the contribution with the land- 
lords, are anxious to be relieved of this liability. 


* 


The Bill reached the Committee stage in the House of 
Commons last week, when Sir Kingsley Wood gave 
further details of the function of the Treasury and of the 
constitution of the War Damage Commission. An 
amendment providing that the amount of the value pay- 
ment should be a sum equal to the difference between 
the value of a hereditament after the execution of the 
works necessary to make good the damage and the 
value that it would have as a site clear of buildings or 
works and with the damage so far as it affected the site 
not made good was rejected by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. He pointed out that this suggestion would 
guarantee to the property owner a new property similar 
to the one that had been destroyed. He admitted, how- 
ever, that value payments, based on the value of pro- 
perties on March 31, 1939, might lead to injustice if a 
serious inflation were to take place and he promised to 
consider the suggestions that had been made to avoid 
this contingency. The present provision of the Bill, 
which guarantees full re-instatement in the case of pro- 
perties that are repaired and a value payment that may 
be out of relation with the cost of building after the war 
in the case of properties that are not repaired or recon- 
structed, is discriminating unfairly between one set of 
owners and another. A solution could be found by 
arranging that every beneficiary under the scheme, 
whether for total loss or partial damage, should have 
the choice of immediate compensation on a pre-war 
scale, in blocked bonds, for example, or deferred com- 
pensation on a post-war scale. 
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* * ” 


Supply Problems in Albania 


For a week now Italian counter-attacks in Albania 
have been attempting to restore both the positions and 
the morale of the Fascist troops. In the central sector 
of the front these have been very heavy. The Greeks, 
however, are quite undismayed and have even improved 
their position in the area where the heaviest Italian 
attacks had been launched. So great were the losses to 
the attacking troops that there are reports of strong 
disagreement in the Italian High Command. General 
Cavallero, the newly arrived—and appointed—com- 
mander-in-chief, is a thruster and believes in offensive 
action. The officers on the spot, headed by General 
Merkani, of the Fourth Army, understand the exhaus- 
tion of the troops, the difficulties of supply and the 
treacherous terrain. Their advice is said to include a 
general retreat, the abandonment of Valona, Tepelini 
and Berat and a new stand round Skumbi, where, under 
General Soddu, a new defence line was already under 
construction. The difficulties, however, are not all on 
the Italian side. The Greeks have even greater diffi- 
culties in the sphere of transport and there are specific 
supply problems arising from the provenance of Greek 
arms. Most of these came from France and Germany and 
no spare parts are available. The Greeks are showing 
a brilliant turn for improvisation. Some of the severest 
Greek raids on the enemy lines have been carried out 
with captured Italian aircraft. But supply remains the 
biggest single problem, and it is likely that it was an 
important item on the agenda when General Wavell 
visited Athens recently to discuss the question of further 
aid to Britain’s allies. Captures of material in Libya 
have been on a scale sufficient to equip an army, and 
since the Greeks are already familiar with captured 
Italian arms it might well be profitable to arrange for a 
transfer if ammunition can be made available. Wilder 
additions to the agenda—such as a British Expedi- 
tionary Force to Salonika—may be dismissed with the 
stamp ‘‘ Made in Germany.” 


* * * 


The End of the Legionary State 


The fighting in Roumania has subsided, but there 
is no reason to suppose that General . Antonescu’s 
‘‘ restoration of order” will last longer than the time 
it takes for the young thugs in the Iron Guard to draw 
breath, filch some more weapons, and return to the 
only work for which they have any aptitude or train- 
ing—terrorism. The whole revolt is a melancholy ex- 
ample of the fate of a community in which all social and 
moral ties—even to the last tie of blood—have been 
destroyed. The Iron Guard’s only raison d’étre in the 
years before it attained power was street fighting and 
Jew baiting. The Nazis, by using it to break King Carol, 
gave it a political responsibility not one “ legionary 
was fit to carry. Within a month of achieving power 
the movement was split with the Codreanu clique and 
the Sima clique and the Transylvanian clique shoot- 
ing each other down. General Antonescu made appeals 
for order, arrests were made and the disturbances 
quieted down. In the New Year, however, the inter- 
necine struggle for control within the Iron Guard grew 
to such a pitch of bitterness that it passed beyond all 
hope of control. In the recent fighting, over 6,000 people 
lost their lives, the country was in an uproar, and the 
fighting took on the scale of a minor civil war. General 
Antonescu has finally put an end to the struggle by 
suppressing all factions, by dismissing the Iron Guard 
from the Government (Horea Sima is probably shot by 
now), and setting up a purely military regime with eight 
generals in tLe Cabinet. The “‘legionary state 1s thus 
legionary no longer, and Hitler, Mussolini and the 
Caudillo might have spared themselves the expense of 
the flowers they sent to lie on the coffin of the re-interred 
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oned, i and 
ion. Germany, it may be added, pro- 
bably h no hand in the disorders. The Nazis hoped 
to a stable element in the Iron Guard. Like 
Antonescu they were wrong. 


* * * 


American Blockade? 


There is a new air of frankness in official circles 
about the state of the blockade. It dates from the broad- 
cast appeal to the United States by the Minister of 
Economic Warfare some time ago, when Mr. Dalton 
urged the Americans not to grant financial facilities to 
the enemy. Now, it is even admi ; as a number of 
critics in Parliament and the Press have been claiming 
for a long time, that Soviet Russia resents a dis- 
turbingly wide corridor through the British control of 
German purchases and sales. Mr. Dalton himself has 
cited cotton, co , brass, wheat and petroleum as 
commodities which are entcring Russia in abnormal 
quantities for Germany’s benefit, not usually by direct 
transit to the Reich, but most often by replacing and 
releasing similar goods of Russian origin to be sent to 
Germany. The new candour can obviously be traced to 
a desire to secure American co-operation in the main 
area, the Pacific, where British ship warrants and 
navicerts do not run. The American Dies Committee, 
which investigated German activities in the United 
States, went so far as to suggest that, in the first year 
of the war, more American assistance was given to 
Germany than to Britain; and, however improbable 
this allegation may be, it is welcome news to know that 
the United States authorities—in consonance with the 
approved policy of full aid to Britain—are now consider- 
ing the question of the supply of dollars and American 
exports Toabelia appreciable Latin American sales) to 
Britain’s enemy. Not the least useful first fruit of Lord 
Halifax’s mission would be the dosing by the American 
non-belligerent of an unfortunate gap in the fortress line 
of our economic warfare. 


* * * 


Determination of Needs 


The Old Age and Widows’ Pensions Act, which was 
introduced a year ago, took up more Parliamentary time 
than any other piece of legislation introduced by the 
Government since the war began—though the War 
Damage Bill may beat it. The long delay over such a 
relatively small measure was due to the uncompromising 
attitude of Labour, then in Opposition, to the institu- 
tion of a household means test in determining the 
amount of supplementary pensions to be paid by the 
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Assistance Board. In August, when the Act came into 
force, the cry was rai and far more criticism 
was expressed about the 840,000 claims for supple- 
mentary pensions which were rejected after a household 
mean test than rejoicing over the million odd which 
were allowed. Since then, however, Labour has gained 
its point, and the Determination of Needs Bill, which 

roposes to substitute a test of personal need for a test of 
cecnenl means, for both unemployment assistance and 
supplementary pensions, was introduced in the House 
of Commons on Thursday of last week. But though the 
personal need of the applicant is to be the new basis, 
distinctions are drawn between his needs as a house- 
holder in a home where expenditure is shared by other 
members, as a person living alone or with strangers, or 
as a member of a household though not himself the 
householder. Thus, though the resources of members of 
the household, other than the applicant himself and 
any dependants living in the home, are not to be 
regarded as resources of the applicant, a contribution 
by, say, a son earning 20s. a week or over to household 
expenses will be assumed and will be taken into account 
to a normal maximum of 7s. a week. By another rule, 
a non-householder applicant will not be considered as 
having to pay for Ei board and lodging unless the 
income of the householder is below £5 a week if he has 
a dependant, with an increase of 15s. for each additional 
dependant. A householder with a wife and two children 
would, therefore, have to have an income of £6 15s. a 
week before he could be assumed to be giving free board 
and lodging to a relative in need—in which case the 
relative in question would be given no supplementary 
pension and an unemployment allowance of only 5s. a 
week. Otherwise, applicants will be enabled by the 
Assistance Board’s grants to make a contribution to 
household expenses. The proposed regulations, which by 
an important precedent will be available to Parliament 
when the Bill 1s discussed, will be awaited with interest; 
but it is already quite clear that the new Bill, besides 
going a long way towards codifying our social service 
legislation by amalgamating the tests for unemploy- 
ment assistance and epeeney pensions, establishes 
the important ores that persons in need are the 
responsibility of the State and not of their families. 

* 


The second part of the Bill rectifies a misunderstand- 
ing which arose from the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
Budget speech last April. He said that war savings 
would not be taken into account in the assessment of 
means, a statement which prompted some people to 
realise their pre-war savings and reinvest the proceeds 
in Government securities. The previous Bill, which 
excluded such savings, was dropped when the misunder- 
standing on what constitutes a war saving was realised; 
and it is now proposed that in enacting the Chancellor’s 
statement no pre-war saving which Eas been realised 
and reinvested after August 14, 1940, the date of the 
second reading of the first Bill when the misunder- 
ae was explained, will be counted as a war saving. 
After that date, savings must be new savings before 
they qualify for exemption from the needs test. 


* * * 
The Land Leeches 


In peacetime, the great bar to town and country 
planning is the price of land. On the face of it, the 
ante of local authorities to prescribe the use to which 
and may be put, under planning schemes, are consider- 
able, Land can be earmarked for development, re- 
development or conservation. But the cost of compensa- 
tion to owners—genuine users of the land or, pernici- 
ously, pure speculators—and the different valuations 
of land for different pu $s represent formidable 
obstacles in practice. Now there is every indication that 
a movement is on foot which will intensify these old 
difficulties when the problem of replanning the bombed 
areas comes to be solved. Land in these districts is being 
bought to sell again for redevelopment, and the specu- 
lators are plainly determined that, if the community is 
to have new cities, it will have to pay through the nose 
for them, It is the best of news, therefore, to learn that 
Lord Reith, the Minister of Works and Buildin » is 
working on plans to frustrate these pirates, and it should 
scarcely be possible to take the wind out of their sails 
without laying down principles of general application, 
which will prevent ordin peaceful planning from 
being held to ransom in ihe teiene as it has been in the 
past. The obstacle to be surmounted, apart from mere 
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money-grabbing speculation, is the idea that an owner 
is entitled to com tion, not for the use to which his 
land is actually put, but to the most profitable 
use to which it might conceivably be put. In with 
the ‘‘ grave-snatchers ”’ of the scarred cities, Lord Reith’s 
newly-announced committee under Mr Justice Uthwatt 
has an excellent chance to open up new channels for the 
betterment of the face of Britain. 


* * * 


The Daily Worker 


It was a foregone conclusion that an overwhelming 
majority of the House of Commons would approve the 
action of the Home Secretary in summarily suppressing 
the Daily Worker ; the final vote was 297 to 11. It was 
more surprising that no more than 6 votes were recorded 
for the words in Mr Bevan’s motion expressing regret 
that the more formal process of warning, prosecution 
and trial had not been used. In the middle of last 
summer the defence regulation used in this case by 
Mr Morrison, which gives the Home Secretary power 
to close down a newspaper without warning and without 
a chance for the defendants to reply to the charges 
laid against them, was received with suspicion and some 
apprehension, not only by the Press, but also by most 
supporters of civilian liberties; and the critics’ fears 
were only allayed by the understanding that the regula- 
tion would not be used except in circumstances of ex- 
ceptional emergency. The Daily Worker is, admittedly, 
an exceptional publication, and the complacent attitude 
of most liberal opinion is perhaps best summarised in 
the frank statement of the News Chronicle, that ‘‘if it 
had been any other paper . . . suppression without 
proceedings would have raised a storm of protest.” 
This is surely somewhat disingenuous, for there is no 
reason in either logic or equity why there should be 
any discrimination in the administration of law; equality 
before the law stands as a basic principle, and what is 
sauce for the Daily Worker is sauce for the News 
Chronicle—or the Times, or The Economist—as well. 
There remains expediency, or raison d’état, to justify the 
eighteenth-century _ procedure used by Mr Morrison. 
The Home Secretary says there was no time to lose. 
This is wartime; the offending newspaper had been 
habitually publishing matter deliberately intended to 
impede the war effort; and it had been given a long 
run. All this is perfectly true. The fact is that the 
Daily Worker had. been too tolerantly treated. Sir John 
Anderson’s warning of last July would not count for 
purposes of prosecution because it was “ unofficial,’”’ and 
the need for hasty and arbitrary action now arises from 
the absence of more formal steps to curb the rake in 
the earlier stages of his suicidal progress. In itself, the 
episode is unimportant, for it appears that financial 
stringency might have forced the little-read Daily 
Worker to go out of business very soon in any case; 
but, as a precedent, the case is important. For all their 
reservations, most newspapers—the Evening Standard 
is a notable exception—have accepted what could be 
a most damaging precedent with remarkable smugness. 


* * * 


Shorter Notes 


The Governments of Great Britain, Australia, New 
Zealand, South Africa and India have approved the 
proposal to establish an Eastern Group Supply Council, 
which was recommended by the Delhi Conference. Sir 
Archibald Carter, Permanent Secretary to _ the 
Admiralty, will represent Great Britain and be chair- 
man of the Council. 

* 


By the Government’s amended scheme for pensions 
and allowances for members of the mercantile marine 
and fishing fleets, compensation will be given at the 
same rates as those applicable to equivalent ranks of 
the Royal Navy. It has also been decided to introduce 


a dependants’ allowance scheme for members of the 
women’s services. 
* 


_This week’s announcement of shipping losses shows 4 
rise in the week ended January 19th to five British 
ships of 34,772 tons and six Allied of 23,440 tons, a total 


tonnage of 58,212. This is the highest loss for just over 
a month. 
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Supply Difficulties in Canada 


(From Our Ottawa Correspondent) 


December 20th. 


TTAWA continues to put out highly optimistic 
reports about the progress of the war effort, but 
there is a growing impression that there is still a lack 
of co-ordination in the work of the departments concerned 
with the programme. Some co-ordinating committees, 
which have lately been established, are full of zeal, but 
there is still disturbing evidence of a confusion of efforts 
and objectives. For example, quite apart from the needs 
of the Royal Air Force, more aircraft are needed in 
Canada for the Commonwealth Air Training scheme, but 
there is the strange case of the huge aircraft plant of the 
National Steel Car Company at Malton, near Toronto, 
with which the Financial Post, of Toronto, dealt in its 
issue of December 4th. First built in 1988 and 
extended in 1939, it cost $2} millions to construct 
and is fully equipped with modern machinery for the 
manufacture of aircraft. The Post alleges that at no 
time has more than a fraction of the capacity of this 
plant, which, working on a three-shift day, could employ 
9,000 men, been utilised. It says that at present only 
1,800 men are working at it and that about half of these 
are engaged in building a type of plane now obsolete. 
The paper then points out the curious anomaly that, 
while this aircraft plant is standing more than half idle, 
the Government has announced the construction of a 
costly new aircraft plant at London, Ontario, which 
cannot possibly be in production for many months. 
One argument is that the war programme continues 
to be handicapped by the fact that there is no stan- 
dardisation in armaments and supply between Canada 
and Britain, on the one hand, and the United States, and 
that little headway has been made towards co-ordination 
to ensure the most effective use of each country’s re- 
sources of machine tools, raw materials, plant facilities 
and labour. Elaborate plans have been worked out for 
the manufacture of the American type of cruiser tank on 
an extensive scale in Canada, but the scheme has run 
into difficulties which it is hoped will be temporary. 
But, in spite of the obvious need for Britain to have 
British types made in Canada because they cannot be 
made in America, there is a feeling that Canada can no 
longer be tied to Britain in the matter of ‘ military 
standards,’”’ and that the obvious course is to develop 
common ones with the United States. It is understood 
that a plan is under consideration for the Permanent 
Joint Defence Committee to extend its work into the 
field of supply. Two members, who were qualified ex- 
perts on the industrial capacity of each nation, might 
possibly be added to the Board, but an alternative 
suggestion is that a parallel board should be created, 
manned by prominent industrialists or persons engaged 
on the procurement side of each country’s war 
programme. 


A Wage Plan 


The Federal Government has taken indirect measures 
to check any spiral rise in wages. The plan, which has 
the approval of the National War Supply Board and 
has been endorsed by representatives of both capital and 
labour, aims to anchor wages to the cost of living. 
Whenever the cost of living rises by 5 per cent. workers 
will be able to claim an equivalent bonus, which will be 
adjusted quarterly and will be diminished if the cost of 
living falls. The workers will have the alternative of 
choosing as the basis for calculations either their present 
rate of wages or the rates prevailing in the period 
1926-29, whichever is the highest. It is hoped that most 
of the readjustments will be achieved by voluntary 
agreements, but, wherever this proves im ssible, the 
Government will appoint conciliation boards which will 


base their decisions on the principles laid down. It now 
appears that the Government itself will be forced to 
show an example by conceding a bonus to a substantial 
number of its own civil servants, as the cost of living 
has risen 6.2 per cent. since September, 1989, and few of 
them have had any increase in wages or salaries. 


The Bureau of Statistics in its first estimate of the 
value of Canada’s principal field crops for 1940 gives it 
as $648,286,000, a decrease of 8 per cent. from the 
revised gross value of production for 1989, but except for 
last year’s figure it is the highest recorded since 1930, 
when the value was $662 millions. The actual volume 
of production was substantially greater than in 1989, but 
the increase was offset by lower prices, the average farm 
price of wheat being 51 cents per bushel, compared with 
54 cents. The closure of navigation on the Great Lakes 
and the St. Lawrence is causing wheat stocks to pile 
up, and for the week ended December 6th the visible 
stocks of Canadian wheat amounted to 471} million 
bushels, compared with 3494 million bushels for the 
same week of 1939, The Canadian Wheat Board has now 
made general the increase, from 10 to 12 bushels per 
seeded acre, in the quota of wheat which individual 
farmers are allowed to deliver to the elevators. This will 
permit the delivery of an additional 25 -sillion bushels 
of wheat and the distribution of abowt $12} millions 
more in the prairie provinces, 


High Business Activity 


Canadian business has now finished the process of re- 
adjustment to winter conditions, and the predictions that 
it would move to higher levels during the last quarter 
of 1940 are being fulfilled. A survey of business condi- 
tions covering the first ten months of the year, which 
the Bureau of Statistics recently published, places the 
index of the physical volume of business for this period 
at 143.5, compared with 120.5 during the same period of 
1939, a gain of 19.4 per cent. The index of manufac- 
turing production was 151.1, compared with 123.1. 
Moreover, a preliminary survey covering November 
shows a “spectacular” advance during the month, 
which has brought the index of the physical volume of 
business up to 156.7, compared with 133 in November, 
1939. For the eleven months ended November 80th, the 
total Canadian output of steel was 1,761,201 tons, a 

ain of nearly 575,000 tons, or 48.3 per cent., over the 
Siaed for the same period of 1939. 

Unemployment continues to decline steadily, and on 
November Ist the employment index of the Bureau of 
Statistics had risen at 139.2 to the highest figure ever 
recorded, 


The Good Neigh bour 
Policy 


[FROM OUR NEW YORK CORRESPONDENT] 


December 12th. 


In the course of the autumn, the Good Neighbour Policy 
developed financial aspects on a substantial scale. In 
this, two different agencies have taken part. In the early 
autumn the funds (or availabilities) of the Export- 
Import Bank were increased by $500 millions, and from 
these funds the bank has made a $20 millions loan to 
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Brazil to assist in expanding its local steel industry, a 
$60 millions loan to Argentine and one of $7.5 millions 
to Uruguay. These latter are not additions to, but sub- 
stitutes for, credits of $20 millions and $4 millions, 
extended earlier in the summer and unused. ) 


In addition, the Treasury has made to Argentina a 
loan of $50 millions from the Stabilisation und. The 
object of this loan has been stated as the ‘stabilisation 
of the Argentine currency, but it appears that the idea 
is rather the liquidation of the Argentine exchange 

sition. In September, the Argentine position had 
Coals so tight that Argentina (on September 19) found 
it advisable to declare a temporary exclusion (since 
removed) of imports from the United States. It is pro- 
bable that the “ stabilisation ’’ loan will unfreeze the 
Argentine position—a position which, by the way, had 
been in part at least occasioned by the payment of 
British sums, due to the Argentine, in ‘‘ blocked 
sterling.” 


A “ Continental” Approach 


At the same time that the United States was moving 
actively to further its commercial, political and financial 
relations with the several countries of South America 
{the so-called hemispherical licy), the nations of 
South America have lou developing a ‘‘ continental ”’ 
policy of their own. 


The geography of South America is utterly unlike 
that of North America. In North America it was con- 
ducive to integration on a large scale; in South America 
it was conducive to disintegration. Overland communi- 
cation in North America has always been geographically 
easy, and in South America geographically difficult. It 
was easier for a South American country to trade with 
Europe or North America than with another South 
American country; and its products, being generally 
agricultural or extractive, were the complements of 
North American and especially European products. But 
three recent forces are affecting the ancient status. The 
radio and the aeroplane facilitate communication 
between areas separated by distance, mountain, desert 
and jungle; andthe industrialisation of certain parts of 
South America is gradually increasing the internal com- 
plementary economy. The first major definitive step 
resulting from this is the Argentine-Brazilian trade 
agreement. As yet, it is understood that it is an agree- 
ment only “in principle”; but the principle is 
extremely interesting and seems to be a promising enter- 
prise of imagination. It is understood that it is premised 
on the idea of the complementary economy, not only as 
of the present, but projected a certain distance into the 
future. If this agreement in principle is put into effect 
on a large scale it may prove of great significance. It is 
understood that Argentina is negotiating similar 
arrangements with Uruguay and Chile. 

All these measures are embryonic; it is too early to 
appraise their ultimate results or even to distinguish 
between the possible and the probable. The general 
tendencies at work are clear enough—the hemi- 
spherical policy; the growth of a South American con- 
tinental consciousness (one could hardly call it 
solidarity); and the evolutionary process of industrialisa- 
tion, notably in Argentina and Brazil. The general 
impediments are also obvious—climatic and geophysical. 
At the moment, one could say that one marked conse- 
quence of the European war to date has been for North 
ana South America to draw closer together; and for the 
units of South America to draw closer to each other. 
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Business INDICES 
(Federal Reserve Board.* Unadjusted for seasonal) 


Nov., ’39 Oct.,’40 Nov.,’ 
134 iss" 


Industrial production (total) 126 


Manufactures (total) ......... 126 136 187 
Durable x phives ecinncoeas 118 155 157 
Non-durable.............0+0+ 123 122 121 

Minerals. ........0.0...2.000e000+ 123 122 121 

Construction contracts (total) 74 90 92 
Residential .........0.0.0+0+ 59 - & 80 
AU OBC 60. cece ceceeeeeeees 87 97 102 

Factory employment (total)... 103-9 110-1 
Durable | 98 -3 109 -9 : 
Non-durable goods ......... 109 -2 110 +2 

Facto’ lis(total) ...... 101 -7 114 °5 ig 

y Daubk goods vebite : Yat ebedee 101-1 122 -2 

Non-durable goods ......... 102 -4 105 -9 | 

Freight car loadin total)... 83 86 84 
Miscellaneous ™ sateen tei 91 100 95 

Department store sales ......... 106 101 116 

Department store stocks ...... 82 79 


* 1935-9 = 100 for industrial production ; 1923-25 = 100 


or fother series. 
+ Preliminary. 


The actual level of production is of course significant; 
but just as significant is the fact that this has been 
the longest-sustained period of high production for ten 
years. The maintenance of production and payrolls 
at a relatively — level for a long time has implications 
quite different from the brief spurts and ephemeral 
boomlets of the past decade. As yet, some of the cus- 
tomary phenomena have been absent; there has been 
little disposition to capitalise this activity in either the 
stock market or the real estate market, although it is 
understood that individuals in numerous cases have 
already manifested a willingness to use their increased 
earnings as a basis for commitments. 


Economic Difficulties in 
Transylvania 


[By A HUNGARIAN CORRESPONDENT } 


January 21st. 


Tue Transylvanian territory which has been returned to 
Hungary increased the number of the Hungarian 
population by two million. It is a difficult task to re- 
organise the economic life of this returned population, 
because the twenty years which have elapsed since the 
peace treaty of Trianon have left their marks. All the 
railways and other means of transport have been 
organised with a view to orientating economic life 
towards Roumania. Now, after the return of the terri- 
tory to Hungary, a new order has to be introduced into 
the system of communication, in order to direct Tran- 
sylvanian economic life towards Hungary. There are 
other profound adjustments to be made. The raw 
material for serving the power system in Roumania was 
naturally mineral oil. Hungary imports gil, and has te 
be economical in its use. She now intends to transform 
the whole Transylvanian industry for running with coal 
and wood. A further difficulty arises because Dementia 
before surrendering the Hungarian part of Tran- 
sylvania, transferred considerable economic investments. 
into the Roumanian part of Transylvania. The whole 
problem has, moreover, been complicated by the fact 
that the last Transylvanian harvest was a very poor one, 
and the Hungarian Government was forced to supply 
foodstuffs (and also fuel for the factories) and to take 
prompt measures to rescue this year’s harvest. More 
than 450 waggons of seeds have been sent to Tran- 
sylvania by the Hungarian Ministry of Agriculture. 
Economie reorganisation is for the time being partly 
in the hands of the military administration. This. 
administration has established, under the name 
“‘ Distributia,” eight centres in Transylvania, which 
supply the retailer with stocks. The retailer has to sell 
under the control of the military authorities. The 
‘** Distributia ”’ centres, which are established in the 
eight biggest towns of Transylvania, are provided, 
though somewhat irregularly, with supplies of oil, gas. 
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oil, petroleum and machine oil. Prices of oil and petrol 
are stabilised at the same level as in Hungary. 

is bes Baeves perend the power, even of the military, 
to fit the Lransylvanian factory system into the Me 
garian system. Methods of i oe 
different, and despite the reunion the Transyl 
industry has decided to work as a separate tion, 
It does not want to amalgamate with the Hungarian 
industrial corporative system. 














































Australia’s Budget 


[FROM OUR SYDNEY CORRESPONDENT] 


December ist. 


Last May the Commonwealth Treasurer gave a pre- 
liminary outline of the Budget for the financial year 
1940-41. He stated that war expenditure in Australia 
during the year would be £A79 millions and that taxa- 
tion would be increased by £A20 millions to meet the 
bill, These figures were swept aside in the record Budget 
introduced last week. mmonwealth Government 
expenditure from all sources is now estimated at £A276 
millions, and, of this, £A148 millions will be war expen- 
diture in Australia. War expenditure overseas will be 
£A43 millions, making a total of £A186 millions to be 
spent directly on the war. 


The enormous increase in the Budget estimates reflects 
the huge extension and rapid acceleration of Australia’s 
war commitments following the collapse of France. It 
is proposed to obtain £A150 millions by taxation, and 
the consequent increase cannot fail to cause far-reaching 
readjustments in the economic life of the Australian 
people. 


The Treasurer proposes to find an additional £A31.1 
millions from taxes in the remaining seven months of 
the current financial year. To do so, he intends to impose 
considerably heavier taxes in both the. direct and in- 
direct fields. Rates of income tax on individuals have 
been raised to yield an extra £A17.7 millions; company 
tax should yield £A5.8 millions more; while sales tax 
and Customs and Excise are expected to return an addi- 
tional £A7.6 millions, These heavier taxes, added to the 
revised estimates of yields from the increases imposed 
last May, make a total of £A45.1 millions of new taxa- 
tion in the current financial year. Direct taxation 
accounts for £A28.5 millions, and indirect taxation for 
£A16.6 millions of the increase. 


The higher income tax introduced in the Budget 
covers a very wide field. The sweeping change caused by 
reducing the statutory exemption from £A250 to £A150 
means that the single basic-wage earner will pay income 
tax at the rate of sixpence in the £, and many lower 
income groups, hitherto exempt from Commonwealth 
income tax, will now be included. In his Budget speech 
the Treasurer estimated the incidence of income tax on 
various income groups in a full year as follows :— 


Commonwealth 
°% of total TotalIncome Income Tax 
Incomes of Individuals Assessments 


£A millions £A millions 

Higher Incomes (over 

£1,000) en 8s 20 
Middle Incomes 

(£400—£1,000) ...... 19 143 s 
Lower Incomes (under 

£400) 2. ceccccncccceces 70 517 5 

100 745 33 


Comparisons with rates of taxation in Great Britain 
indicate that incomes up to £400 a year will now pay a 
higher rate of income tax in Australia than in the 
United Kingdom. Further, there is the burden of in- 
creased Customs, Excise and sales tax. _ 

It may be argued that the new taxation falls too 
heavily on the lower and lower-middle income groups 
and not heavily enough on the higher groups. There are, 
however, many factors to be considered re this view 
can be accepted without qualification. : 

The new indirect taxes are not levied on basic. food- 


are widely 
vanian — 





Expansion of Secondary Industry 


There is a further important point. The big expansion 
of secondary industry will greatly increase the number 
of skilled artisans, who come into the middle income 
group. They should be able to make important contribu- 
tions to revenue. Finally, the Government will rely 
largely on bigger incomes to subscribe to defence loans. 
By doing so, their consumption will also be reduced and 
the Government’s purposes will be achieved. 

The Government consistently opposed undue 
expansion of credit with the inevitable risk of inflation. 
The severity of the Budget indicates that, in the Govern- 
ment’s view, credit expansion has proceeded to the 
limits of safety, and that the time has now come to 
divert resources from peace to war uses by direct reduc- 
tion of consumption. The sincerity of its ppergoes is 
evidenced by the fact that the Commonwealth Budget 
will absorb about 30 per cent. of the national income. 
With the State Budgets added, total public expenditure 
in Australia in the current financial year is likely to be 
nearly 50 per cent. of the national income. 
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STANDARD BANK 
OF SOUTH AFRICA unmiteo 


Bankers to the Imperial Government in South Africa; and to the Governments 
of Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland and Tanganyika 


CAPITAL Authorised & Subscribed £10,000,000 
CAPITAL PAID UP £2,500,000 
RESERVE FUND £3,000,0C0 


Boarp oF Dmecrors 
Rt. Hon. Lord Balfour of Burleigh Bertram Lowndes, Esq. 
Stanley Christopherson, Esq. Rt. Hon. the Earl of Selborne, K.G. 
Edward Clifton-Brown, Esq. Sir Roderick Roy Wilson 
RS, Say ae Brigadicr-General Sir Samuel Herbert 
J. F. G. Gilliat, Esq. Wilson, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., K.B.E. 
General Manager in South Africa—Milton Clough 


Deputy General Manager in South Africa 
R. W. Normand 


Assistant General Managers in South Africa 


J. F. Gardner W.A. Coombs C. M. Hutchinson J. T. Jurgens 


London Manager—Ralph Gibson Secretary—H. Dales 


Head Office: 10 CLEMENTS LANE, LOMBARD STREET 
and 77 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
Telegraphic Address: Africorum, London 
London Wail Branch: 63 LONDON WALL, E.C.2 
West End Branch: 9 NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C.2 
New Yorx Aoency: 67 WALL STREET 


EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE BUSINESS CONDUCTED 


COMMERCIAL SERVICE 


The Bank has over 3860 Branches in Africa, and Agents and 
ts throughout the world, The closest touch with 


Exporters, and others wishing te develop 
trade with South, East and Central Africa. ‘ 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





The Growth of Bank Credit 


: tale of the bank balance sheets for the end of 
1940 and of the chairmen’s comments on them and 
on the general banking position—delivered this year on 
paper and not in person—is now complete. Out of it 
emerges one dominating factor: the growth in the 
volume of bank credit over the year. The movement has 
carried the total of the banks’ resources to the highest 
levels yet attained. It provides the motive for a con- 
siderable part of the various chairmen’s explanatory and 
defensive comments. The explanation of the phenomenon 
focuses on one point: the extent of the banks’ direct 
participation in financing Government expenditure. The 
defensive aspect of the chairmen’s comments is more 
particularly concerned with the charge of profiteering 
which, in some quarters, has been levelled against the 
banks on the reasoning that for the past year they have 
had such greatly increased resources at their disposal. 
Half explanatory, half defensive is the stress laid by 
some of the bank chairmen on the element of duplication 
and unreality which enters into this growth of the 
apparent volume of bank credit over the past year. 
Longer postal delays and the transfer of the greater 
part of the London clearing to provincial tranquillity and 
safety have not merely swollen the total of cheques and 
other items in course of collection at any one time; they 
have also expanded the amount of items in course of 
being cleared as between the various branches of each 
bank, It is unfortunate that the true dimensions of this 
fictitious element in the growth of bank deposits cannot 
be exactly determined. This is due to the fact that only 
two of the eleven clearing banks, namely Lloyds and 
Martins, have followed the recommendations of the 
Cunliffe Committee in showing such inter-branch clear- 
ing items separately as ‘“‘items in transit’? in the 
balance sheets. The other banks include them with 
** advances and other accounts.”’ During 1940 cheques in 
course of collection rose by £11,086,000. If one may take 
the experience of Lloyds and Martins in the matter of 
their inter-branch clearings as being representative of 
the clearing banks as a whole, the items in transit for 
the 11 clearing banks must have risen by about 
£22,600,000. Thus, of a total increase in deposits, 
amounting to £359,083,000, some £33,700,000 was 
accounted for by such duplication. The proportion is by 
no means such as to distort comparison or grossly 
exaggerate the extent of credit inflation which has 
actually occurred. Nevertheless it is not surprising that 
some of the bank chairmen should have felt constrained 
to draw attention to it in the course of their reply to the 


charge of profiteering out of the conditions created by 
the war. 


The rise in bank deposits over the year 1940 is, of 
course, entirely due to the direct use of bank credit in 
helping to fill the void of the budgetary deficit. As 
against the true expansion in deposits of about 
£325,000,000, the new item of Treasury deposits alone 
had by the end of the year risen to £313,500,000; in 
addition investments had risen over the year by 
£162,138,000. These two items alone more than account 
for the expansion in deposits; but they do not by any 
means exhaust the banks’ financial participation in the 
war effort. Thus, while the holding of bills discounted 
has fallen by £69,004,000, this is a movement which 
must be wholly interpreted in the light of the reduction 
of commercial paper circulating in the London market. 
If we may generalise on the basis of the experience of 
those banks which differentiate in their balance sheets 
between Treasury and commercial bills, we can assume 
that the decline in the total bill portfolio veils a modest 


increase in the total of Treasury bills held by the 
clearing banks. 


Equally reticent and, indeed, misleading concerning 
the help given by the banks to financing the war effort 
is the decline of £96,008,000 shown by the item of 
advances over the year 1940. The persistent decline in 
advances has repeatedly been explained during the 
course of the past year. It reflects the increasing intru- 
sion of Government departments, trading in markets 
which previously were largely dependent on bank credit, 
and the restrictions placed by the war on certain 
industries, such as building, which before the war were 
large users of bank credit. These factors and the restric- 
tions placed on personal borrowing from the banks 
would explain a decline in advances considerably greater 
than the figure revealed by the latest balance sheet com- 
parison. Within this contraction there has occurred a 
considerable redistribution of bank advances, and the 
amount lent by banks to firms engaged on war work 
of every kind has in fact been several times multiplied 
during the year. One of the bank chairmen suggested 
that the greater part of the total of bank advances 
now outstanding was being used directly in financing 
war work. If in addition we take due account of the 
short loans made by the banks to the discount market 
against the security of Treasury bills and short-term 
Government bonds, and if we add to the tally the cash 
in hand and at the Bank of England, which is in effect 
an interest-free loan to the Government, we shall begin 
to appreciate how completely the banking system is 
now harnessed to the task of Government finance. 
The drift from commercial banking to this new and 
more stereotyped form of activity may not be to the 
liking of all those who have in fact had to witness it 
at the closest quarters. But it is an inevitable and neces- 
sary accompaniment of transition to a total war 
economy. 

Needless to say, the cash basis has faithfully kept 
pace with the growth of credit, and the latest cash 
ratio of 11.59 per cent. compares with one of 11.24 per 
cent. at the end of 1939. This has not been the banks’ 
doing; the cash has been provided for them. Equally 
independent of their volition has been the tremendous 
improvement in the liquidity of their assets structure 
over the year, which has been the direct result of the 
reliance of the Treasury on six months’ deposits from 
the banks for meeting its current needs. Given the 
rediscount facilities attaching to these Treasury deposits 
and their nominal six months’ currency, the banks have 
been fully justified in counting them among their 
“quick ”’ assets. The ratio of these ‘‘ quick” assets 
to total deposits (omitting the transit items on both 
sides) has risen over the year from 33.7 to 40 per cent. 
The days of strain in the early part of 1939, when this 
percentage dipped below the conventional danger line 
of 30 per cent., have been left far behind, and from 
the point of view of banking profits the pendulum is, 
in fact, swinging rather far the other way. 

The growth of bank credit and its genesis in Govern- 
ment financing appear to have made the bank chairmen 
as a whole peculiarly sensitive to the charge of profit- 
eering, a charge based on the growth of resources which, 
as the advocates of Social Credit are never tired of 
telling us, have been created without cost to the banks. 
It is quite true that the whole of the additional credit 
represented by the growth of deposits has found its 
way to current accounts, on the bulk of which no 
deposit interest is paid. The Bank of England Summary, 
which gives figures up to November, shows that over 
the first eleven months of the year the clearing banks’ 
fixed deposits fell by £12,000,000, while current accounts 
rose by £273,000,000. None the less the bank chairmen 
who took up this charge could point out that increased 
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deposits require increased services to be rendered 
banks (though possibly not in proportion) and ey = 
cost of these services has risen ‘very ially in war- 
time, when records have to be duplicated, when the pro- 
cess of cheque is complicated, when personnel 
charges are necessarily rising. Mr. McKenna asserted 
that the net cost of servicing current accounts (presum- 
ably after allowing for service charges made to cus- 
tomers) is greater than the present interest allowed on 
fixed deposits. If on the other hand it be realised that 
the gross return on the additional resources invested 
by the banks last year (allowing for increased cash and 
items in transit on which nothing is earned) was rather 
less than 1 per cent., it is apparent that the banks’ 
profits do not rise in proportion to the total of their 
“the declared: profits certainly: confiew 

e declared profits certainly con this ion, 
And if it be contended that ome can be ~ie due 
between published and true profits, the banks can point 
out that as a whole they have not been called upon to 
pay Excess Profits Tax. Mr. McKenna asserted that the 
Midland Bank had not been liable for this tax and this 
in all probability holds true of all the big banks. The 
Inland Revenue has considerable experience in the 
delicate task of ascertaining true profits. 

It remains to point to a weak chink in the armour 
of the banking position, namely, the rate at which the 
investments have recently been growing. Their increase 
for the year is £162,318,000; but of this as much as 
£135,236,000 occurred in the last six months of 1940. 
Admittedly the banks have given their full support to 
War Weapons Weeks throughout the country, encou- 
raged by pressing appeals to play their part and in the 
full conviction that they were doing their duty. But 
one must seriously questien whether the 2} per cent. 


uttered, 

of a ee high-yielding character is likely to 
er h temptation is inherent in the extraordinarily 
liquid position in which the banks now find themselves; 
it may gather strength from a further reduction in bank 
advances. If the banks answer that the cost of servicing 
the additional deposits thus created makes it imperative 
that they obtain a gross return of 2} or 3 per cent. on 
some part of their additional assets, the counter must 
be that the facilities and service granted to depositors 
should be paid for by the depositors themselves and not 
subsidised by the Exchequer. If it is necessary, let there 
be a small charge for clearing cheques; let there be a 
general increase in the charges made for — what 
are now unremunerative accounts; let there an end 
of the many gratuitous services which a customer now 
expects from his bank. If the banks act in concert in 
this matter they need have little fear of losing clients 
and their deposits. And if the new current accounts 
become really self-supporting the credit thus created can 
be given a less expensive counterpart than the new 
medium-term securities with which the banks are now 
in process of filling their investment portfolios. It would 
be wholly wrong if the expense of doing banking busi- 
ness were allowed to override the principle that pur- 
chasing power newly created to finance the community 
and based on the Government’s credit should not bear 
more than the most nominal rate of interest. 


Finance and Banking 


Credit Position Eases 


The spasm of tighter credit which suddenly 
developed last week has proved short lived, and this 
week the position in the money market has been 
gradually reverting to normal. The incidence of heavy 
tax payments has again been felt during the, week and 
has been accentuated by calling on the part of several 
of the clearing banks which have been making up their 
January balance sheets. On the other hand the help 
given to the market last week by the special buyer has 
made itself more felt, and further purchases from_this 
quarter were reported on Monday of this week. Since 
then no official help has been required by the market, 
which has found with the clearing banks all the outlet 
it required for the few bills it wished to sell. Last 
Friday the market only obtained 28 per cent. of its 
applications for Treasury bills, and this fact, as well 
as the incidence of payments for the new bills, has 
helped the market during the middle of the week. The 
bills to be paid for this week were dated Monday, 
Friday and Saturday, the syndicate going for the 89-day 
bills and thus getting a slightly better rate of discount 
than in any week since the November 29th tender. 

* 


The Bank return reflects the easier osition. The 
note circulation shows a very small rise of £777,000 and 
the Reserve is down by almost the same amount, but 
bankers’ deposits show the fairly substantial rise of 
£12,757,000. The main factor in this expansion has been 
the open market operation of the Bank, whose Govern- 
ment securities have risen by £6,965,000 over the week. 
Public deposits, though down by £2,936,000, are still at 
the high level of £82,374,000 in preparation for the 
large February Ist dividend disbursements. 


* * * 


Floating Debt Changes in January 


The floating debt changes between the end of 1940 
return and the latest monthly Treasury statement, 
dated January 25th, are on balance the smallest re- 
vealed for a year past. The total floating debt over this 


period has risen by £21,445,000 only—a figure whose 
modest dimensions reflect the seasonal spurt in revenue 
payments and the good showing made by the public’s 
subscriptions to the various tap issues of the Govern- 
ment. During these 25 days the £50,500,000 of Ways 
and Means advances from the Bank of England were 
repaid, while on the other hand a further net amount 
of £28,000,000 was borrowed from the banks on six 
months’ deposits. These are the only changes in the 
floating debt which affect the market. The outstanding 
amount of Treasury bills issued through the tender has 
remained constant (taking end of week figures) at 
£845,000,000. The tap bills have risen by a further 


Exports & Imports 


While the war has increased the already vital 
need for exports and imports, it has, at the same 
time, necessitated the introduction of numerous 
regulations and restrictions which add consider- 
ably to the trader’s difficulties. 

The Westminster Bank maintains specialized 
departments where its customers may obtain 
expert advice and assistance in dealing with 
such problems as arise, and it strongly advises 
those who are exporting or importing to con- 
sult it as soon as their intentions are known, 
Information is also available regarding Docu- 
mentary Credits—so necessary to the financing 
of war-time trade, 

Further particulars may be obtained from 
the Manager of any branch or from 


WESTMINSTER BANK 


LIMITED 
Foreign Branch Office: 41 Lothbury, London, £.C.2 
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£33,900,000 (again taking end of week figures), while 
Ways and Means advances from a _departments 
show an increase of £10,045,000 for period. Thus the 
expansion in the floating debt has been more than 
accounted for by the investment of funds accumulating 
in various Government accounts. The most important 
of these is presumably still the Exchange Equalisation 
Account. The Account’s losses of dollars seem, on the 
showing of these figures, to be losing momentum—a 
phenomenon attested by even stronger corroborating 
evidence than that of the tap bill figures. 


* 


An interesting accounting problem will arise when the 
gold and dollar resources of the Account finally give out, 
and the support to the financing of war expenditure 
hitherto provided from this source is given direct by 
the United States through whatever scheme emerges 
from the Lease-and-Lend proposals. Will the expendi- 
ture covered by these American supplies be included 
in the Exchequer returns, and will its counterpart be 
found in some new national debt item? If the loans 
are to be real operations expressed in terms of the 
materials and machines supplied, will some monetary 
expression be given to them for the purpose of our own 
accountancy? This, incidentally, does not appear to 
have been done on the occasion of the exchange of U.S. 
destroyers for leases on naval bases. The answers to 
these questions will enliven discussions of the Exchequer 
returns later in the year. 


* ee * 


Financing Expenditure 


The following table gives a summary of the Ex- 
chequer returns for the financial year to date (January 
25th), and shows the respective shares of revenue and 
borrowing in meeting the total expenditure: 





(£'000) 

Total ordinary expenditure 3,023,979 | Total ordinary revenue...... 960,903 

New sinking funds ........ ; 8,320 | Loans raised— 

Loans repaid— 3% War Loan ............ 203,234 
44% Conversion Loan ... 104,392 | 3° Defence Bonds ...... 153,358 
National Savings Bonds x1 3°, Savings Bonus ..... 26,900 

Miscellaneous issues (net)... 7.016 24% National War 

increase in balances ......... 388 Bonds 1945-47 ......... 443,422 

23% National War 
| Bonds 1946-48 ......... 34,100 
| Nationai Savings Certs. 
SED D Vleeutabsoindvecenses 135,500 
| _ “* Other debt’’ (net)...... 28,265 
Floating debt (net)— 
Treasury Bills— 
TS Cocikiinibs unheedqnitens 643,924 
| eS 114,000 
Ways and Means 
! Advances— 
Public Departments ... 34,570 
iY Bank of England ...... 
} Treasury deposits ......... 366,000 
3,144,176 | 3,144,176 


The items shown as net are given after allowing for re- 
payments and receipts. 


+ * = 


Our Ebbing Dollar Resources 


Mr. Morgenthau, testifying before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee on the Lease and Lend 
Bill, stated that British gold and dollar resources had 
been depleted by $2,316,000,000 in the first sixteen 
months of war. Allowing for the substantial holdings of 
British gold which remain intact but unavailable for 
conversion into dollars in such countries as South Africa 
and for the comparatively meagre rate at which British 
owned dollar securities have been liquidated, it is fairly 
evident that the actual expenditure revealed by Mr 
Morgenthau must have reduced the available dollar 
balances of the British authorities to small proportions. 
Mr Morgenthau confirmed this impression by his state- 
ment that the placing of certain important orders for 
aircraft was awaiting the facilities which a scheme such 
as the Lease and Lend Bill would provide. It is now 
announced that the British Government has sent Sir 
Edward Peacock to America to examine the possibilities 
of realising the additional assets represented by the 
control of American businesses by British companies. One 
of the reasons for the rapid encroachments which have 
been made on British dollar resources, explained Mr 
Morgenthau, lies in the fact that after the collapse of 
France the British Government took over all French 
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contracts in the United States, altho the same 

cess could not be extended to French assets in 
country. Mr Morgenthau, incidentally, announced that 
he had “‘ mentally written off”’ Britain’s last War debt 
to the United States, a debt which with accumulated in- 
terest has now reached the academically impressive total 
of $5,728,821,000. It is interesting to note that the 
sterling equivalent of the debt has risen from 
£897,534,000 at the time of the Hoover moratorium in 
1981, to £1,432,205,000. 


* ot * 


December Bank Statements 


The December clearing bank statements show the 
figures as on December 31st and a discussion of the 
movements revealed by the latest yearly balance sheet 
comparison will be found in a leading article in this 
issue. The movements over the month are particularly 





(In £ millions) 




















Dec., ug., Sept., Oct., Nov., Dec., 
1939 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 
Capital and reserves 138-7 139-7 139-7 139-7 130-7 140-2 
Acceptances, etc. ... 128-9 118°6 119-0 112-4 114°8 108-2 
Notes in circulation 1-4 1-4 1-4 1-4 1-4 1-4 


Current, deposit and 
other accounts ... | 2,253-8 | 2,481-3 | 2,596-7 | 2,660-9 | 2,701-8 | 2,800-0 


Total liabilities | 2,522-8 | 2,741-0 | 2,856-8 | 2,914-4 | 2,057-7 8,049°8 














Ga vis cnsd cdcbiniectcnse 243-4 273-3 288-2 | °2690-5 284-9 324-4 
Cheques, balances, ’ 

& items in transit 71-0 75-5 110-4 117-0 108-0 134-8 
Money at call ......... 159-5 147-6 143-7 137-2 140°3 158-5 
SNEED nencnhtvoese 250-3 430-1 401-3 373-4 338-7 264° 
Treasury deposit 

REGEN  Sadasccescns ene 26-0 91°5 179°5 236-0 313-5 
Investments ......... 635-0 682-1 697-1 722-9 742-8 771°5 
Loans and advances 966-3 919-0 936-8 033-7 923-4 906-0 
Investments in affili- 

ated banks ......... 24-0 23-6 23-6 23-6 23-6 23-7 
Cover for accept- 

ances, premises, &c, 173-3 163-8 164-2 157-6 160-0 152-5 





Total assets ... | 2,522-8 | 2,741-0 2,856-8 |2,014-4 2.957°7 | 8040-8 
} 


large and dispersed even for the final month of the year. 
The cash item is, as usual, well up in preparation for 
the year-end balance sheet and despite a further sub- 
stantial growth in deposits the cash ratio has risen from 
10.55 to 11.59 per cent. Bills discounted show a drop of 
£73,803,000, which indicates the magnitude of window- 
dressing operations in the discount market which 
throughout December was accumulating bills for balance 
sheet purposes. The same process is reflected in the in- 
crease of £18,188,000 in the money lent at call and short 
notice. Advances show a drop of £17,491,000 and have 
fallen to the lowest figure recorded since February, 
1937. The reductions in bills and advances are more than 
counterbalanced by increases of £77,500,000 in Treasury 
deposits and of £28,625,000 in investments. 


* * * 


Insurance Aspects of the War Damage Bill 


The War Damage Bill is more in the nature of a 
scheme for providing compensation than an insurance 
measure. But at certain points it impinges on the sphere 
of insurance, and at these points care ought to be 
exercised to ensure that there is no undue violation of 
insurance principles, which might bring untoward con- 
sequences in its train. Thus, in those sections where 
insurance is voluntary, notably the ‘‘ business scheme ”’ 
for goods (insurances not exceeding £1,000) and the 
*“* private chattels scheme,”’ there is a danger of getting 
into trouble with the time-honoured rule of “ selection 
against the insurer.’’ It is well known that insurers work 
on most elaborate tables of rates, in which risks are 
carefully graded, from every possible angle, according 
to degree of risk. Any insurer who omitted to do this 
would immediately find his account overloaded on the 
heavier risks, and insufficiently leavened with the 
lighter ones, with the result that very soon he would be 
operating at a loss. The absurdity, for example, of a 
fire office asking the same rate of premium for a 
thatched cottage as for a brick-built house needs no 
emphasis; actually quite small gradations of risks are 
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sufficient to bring the rule into force. Now 

ment, under these voluntary schemes of ‘nae 
proposing to charge a uniform rate, for the whole of 
the country, of 30s. per .cent.; furthermore, power is 
taken to make payments where damage occurred before 
the coming into operation of the schemes, It is true that 
the rule of “selection against the insurer” will not 
govern to the same extent as it would in the case of a 
private insurer, because of the absence of an alternative 
market. At the same time, it seems too much to hope 
that there will not be an excessive proportion of plica- 
tions from the inhabitants of the large cities, and those 
who have already suffered damage will presumably insure 
as a matter of course. If this unfavourable prognosis 
is correct, the rate of 30s. per cent. may soon prove in- 
adequate, and to increase it will merely accentuate the 
trouble. The remedy, of course, is either to make the 
scheme comes or to vary the premium according 
to locality, but the latter solution will not dispose of 
the selection difficulty which arises from making the 


insurance retrospective. 


* 


The reason advanced against compulsory insurance 
of chattels is that there is no machinery for valuation, 
and under-valuation—by residents in the less vulnerable 
areas—would defeat the purpose of compulsion. It 
cannot be denied that this is a very real difficulty. Fire 
insurers also have to contend with the problem of valua- 
tion, it being very unusual for chattels to be valued 
when an insurance is effected, but their concern is 
mainly to ensure that a policyholder does not secure a 
“‘ first loss”’ policy at the rate appropriate to a “ full 
value” insurance. Tables of rates are usually prepared 
on the assumption that the insurance is for the full value 
of the property: to ensure that the sum fixed is 
adequate, policies embodying a so-called “average” 
clause, which provides that, in the event of under- 
insurance, the policy only pays pro rata, and it is one 
of the duties of the loss assessor to examine carefully 
this feature. If the average clause, coupled with expert 
assessment of losses, is retained in war damage 
*‘ chattel’’ policies there will be little risk of a policy- 
holder securing, through under-valuation, an unfair 
advantage in rate; but adoption of fire insurance 
practice will not dispose of the — that, to the 
extent that under-valuation takes place, compulsion has 
been avoided. The choice is here between two evils: 
either there must be a voluntary scheme, with “ selec- 
tion against the insurer,’’ or a compulsory scheme, with 
some measure of avoidance of compulsion. The adminis- 
trative problems of a compulsory scheme would be 
enormous, even if it only operated above a certain 
income limit—say £400 for married persons and £250 
for single—where in most cases a fire insurance would 
already exist to serve as a guide on the adequacy 
of the sum insured. The choice is not easy to make and 
any solution for this particular problem is bound to be 
imperfect. Incidentally, in fixing the upper limit for the 
insurance at £1,500, plus £500 in respect of a motor-car 
or motor-cycle, the Government will in effect be furnish- 
ing large householders with cheap “first loss’’ cover, 
although most householders would doubtless prefer to 
pay premium on full values and secure complete 
protection. 


* * * 


Sterling Free Accounts 


The Bank of England has this week given its 
sanction to certain extensions in the use of sterling area 
accounts opened in the name of non-residents. From 
now on it will be permissible to credit such accounts 
with distributions to beneficaries of income on capital 
trusts set up prior to September 3, 1939, and with repay- 
ment of income tax deducted from such income at 
source. On the other hand, official sanction is now given 
to the debiting of bank charges to such accounts, while 
permitted debits will also include subscriptions to news- 
papers and periodicals. The sanction given to the debit- 
ing of bank charges merely gives official recognition to 
@ practice which has obtained ever since sterling area 
accounts were created. In the matter of their own 
remuneration for keeping these accounts the authorised 
banks have, not unnaturally, taken the law into their 
own hands. The extension of the uses of sterling = 
accounts to the payment of newspaper and periodic 
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the Tressany. Wishes to enctarage the cirealation of sure 

to eircula suc 
British literature abroad. This latest addition to the 
permissible uses of sterling accounts must not be taken 
as a token of the authorities’ desire to encourage the 
development of such accounts. Their place and utility 
in the system of sterling exchange control is recognise 
but the limits already placed upon them are fairly rigid 
and are unlikely to be relaxed by amendments more 
important than those announced this week. 


* * * 


Life Assurance New Business 


In a note on page 112 of The Economist of January 
25th, the new business of the Prudential Assurance Com- 
pany in 1989 was given as £35,047,000. The correct figure 
should have been £25,047,000, and the fall in 1940 was 
thus £6,247,000, not £16,247,000 as stated. The total for 
1989 should correspondingly be reduced to £150,016,000 
and the total fall in 1940 to £48,972,000, a decline of 
32} per cent. 


* * * 


Erlangers’ Acceptances - 


In a note on Erlangers’ balance-sheet for December 
3lst last, which appeared in these columns last week, 
it was stated that £739,775 of the acceptances repre- 
sented amounts due from customers in Germany. These 
German commitments are included under advances and 
not among acceptances, Erlangers, in common with all 
London acceptance houses, took up such of their own 
German standstill bills as may still have been cireulat- 
ing in the market on the outbreak of the war and con- 
verted the credits represented by them into cash 
advances. This gives even greater emphasis to the 
remarks on the resistance of the firm’s active acceptance 
business to the difficulties of the past year. 
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STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS, 31st December, 194° 


LIABILITIES 

Capital a w os én £4,160,042 

capient og? - a .s es cin oak ‘% , 000 

Current, Deposit and other accounts (including Profit and 

Liability for Acceptances, Endorsements, etc. 8,802,569 
£140,556,039 

ASSETS 

Cash in hand and at Bank of England .. ae «+  €14,396,969 

Balances with, and cheques in course of collection on 

Money at call and short notice 6,140,000 

Balances with Banks abroad 41, 

Treasury Bills .. ‘<so 

reau . 

jal ie 567,732 

' wie ks 45,627,522 

Advances to Customers and other accounts é 42,014,145 

Bank Premises .. ee va oa 3 ‘3 os 2.844, 

Liability of Customers for Acceptances, Endorsements, etc. 8,802,569 
£146,556,059 
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Investment 


An L.C.C. Redemption 


Following on the offer of conversion made to holders 
of some £8,645,000 menenan Threes just before 
Christmas, the Finance Committee of the London 
County Council has now announced the outright repay- 
ment of £18,707,000 5 per cent. 1940-60 stock on April 30. 
This stock is by far the most important of the long list 
of British municipal issues which may, in the terms of 
issue, be converted at the option of the borrower, but 
whose replacement is banned by the Treasury. 
Apparently the Council has accumulated sufficient 
capital reserves to pay off the whole, a really remarkable 
bememneet if this accumulation has not been aided by 
borrowing outside the market, since the sum involved 
represents a considerable proportion of the total débt 
of the County. The operation is made possible by the 
fact that the strength of the gilt-edged market has 
resulted in virtually the whole of the maturing Metro- 


politan Threes being converted into the 3} per cent. 


stock, repayable 1958-68, which was offered in exchange. 
Any residue would, of course, have to be paid off out of 
the reserve of the Council. The repayment of so large a 
slice of its indebtedness outstanding in the stock market 
should have some beneficial effect on the level of L.C.C. 
stock prices. What the effect on the whole market will 
be must depend mainly upon the form in which the 
capital reserves, out of which payment is to be effected, 
were previously held. The general terms of the Council’s 
announcement tend to confirm the market view that no 
relaxation of the ban on conversion operations, 
involving an application for cash to pay off any part not 
converted, is in sight or in contemplation. Nor does 
there seem any great probability that the numerous 
British corporations, with optional maturities last year 
and this, will in general be able to follow the example of 
the L.C.C., except possibly by borrowing outside the 
market on mortgages. If they cannot do this, the 
Treasury ban imposes a considerable hardship on these 
towns and counties who have been paying from 5 to 6 
per cent. for fifteen years or so aos appear to be 
faced with the prospect of having to do so for some time 
to come. A particularly hard case is that of Queensland, 
of whose loans no less than £26 millions are at the 
moment repayable, and on £18 millions of which over 
a point in interest could certainly be saved by conver- 
sion. While the fortunate holders of these stocks are 
receiving a benefit which they cannot have expected, 
the market is very anxious that some means of dealing 
with them should be found. The extent to which some 
solution is expected may be gauged by the fact that 
current quotations are very little more than par plus 
the difference between the current rate of interest and 
that paid on the stock in question. 


* * * 
Foreign Bond Prospects 


_ The past few weeks have brought a revival of 
interest among the dealers in the foreign bond market, 
if not among investors. The percentage rise in prices 

as In some cases been very considerable and, although 
this has little relevance to the level at which an anxious 
seller could get out, it does at least reflect a change in 
the outlook of the market as to the prospects for many 
of these stocks. The countries affected range from Japan 
to Peru and from Iceland to Egypt and include most of 
those countries whose territory is neither occupied by 
the Axis powers nor shut off by them from world re- 
lations. The exceptions to this generalisation are cer- 
tain South American republics, whose position is 
rendered increasingly difficult by restriction of overseas 
markets. In certain cases, it is possible to adduce special 
reasons for the improvement such as the effect of the 
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Congo agreement on Belgian bonds. The general move- 
ment, however, clearly arises from our successes in the 
Mediterranean, which appears to have affected even the 
market’s valuation of Czech loans. No doubt the effect 
is largely due to what the market calls “ sentiment,” 
but it is at the same time not difficult to see that the 
ability of some of the countries to find “hard” cur- 
rencies in which to meet their obligations, and, perha 

their willingness to honour them, may be materially 
changed by the developments of the past few weeks and 
those which, without undue optimism, it may be hoped 


will flow from them. Thus, it is to be noted that the 


adverse effect of the announcement of a default on 
transfers by Hungary, only slightly tempered by in- 
formation that reserves sufficed to meet the next few 
coupons, was more than offset by good news in the 
military field, while the market this week has stated that 
the announcement by Bulgaria, that she will continue 
partial payments in blocked leva, is not necessarily to 
be regarded as the best to be expected for the duration 
of the war. Except in so far as it may be taken as 
evidence of our ability to secure victory—as distinct 
from merely avoiding defeat—even a complete re- 
opening of the Mediterranean to world shipping would 
not greatly affect the real value of most of these bonds, 
or indeed of any security. Their value depends far less 
on what can be paid on them during the war than on 
what is to happen when it is over. This is evidently a 
very large subject. Some prices already presuppose a 
osition in which recovery will be fairly rapid and also 
in which the bondholder will be given consideration at 
least as great as that accorded to him in the past. In 
many other cases, prices represent mere ‘“ option 
money ”’ and in some of these there is doubtless room for 
further recovery. It can scarcely be denied that loans 
between nations will be necessary to assist recovery, but 
it is doubtful whether they will either be permitted to 
ass through the stock market—or will indeed be desired 
= the investing public—until the structure of peace has 
been shown to be capable of withstanding the shocks to 
which it will probably be subjected. 


* * * 


Treasury Payment Delays 


There is considerable feeling among investors, whose 
stocks were subject to the penultimate vesting order, 
over the delay which has arisen in making payment. In 
a number of cases, the stocks in question were nmong 
those which were seized by the authorities and shipped 
to Canada. It will be recalled that holders of these 
securities were deprived of the right to sell them for a 
period of some six months, with the result that when 
dealings were freed they were compelled to accept, in 
many cases, a lower price than they could have realised 
had their securities not been subject to seizure. Now, 
having complied with all the requirements to obtain 
Smeg on the earliest date, namely, January 14th, 

olders are still without their money. The explanation 
given by the authorities is that of ‘“‘ enemy action,” 
which can only mean that the receipt slip, or whatever 
paper was transmitted has been lost or damaged. 
The securities themselves are, of course, in the Deposit 
at Montreal. In view of the fact that the inability of 
the owners to deliver the securities themselves in this 
country is entirely due to the high-handed action of the 
Treasury, justice would seem to demand that the autho- 
rities should take steps to verify the existence of the 
holdings in Montreal, by cable, at its own expense, and 
without delay. The alternative would be to make the 
payment subject to a right to refund if the necessary 
documents could not be produced in Montreal. 


*” * * 
Dollar Securities 


_ There are further reports of energetic measures now 
being set on foot to realise the British holdings of dollar 
securities acquired by the Treasury under recent vesti 
orders. The scale of the problem involved is indica’ 
by the fact that British holdings of marketable U.S. 
securities were estimated to amount to a total of 
$616,000,000, or £154,000,000, at December 38lst last. 
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British Treasury officials have recently conferred j 
subject with Mr. Morgenthau, Seametany of the Coes 
States Treasury, and Sir Frederick Phillips is reported to 
have stated that the rate of liquidation is sa 
Market movements on Wall Street have in recent 
been overclouded by the knowledge that considerable 
British aoe were due for transfer and that the total 
of existing call-ups is certainly not the end of the story. 
While the repayment in cash or defence bonds of British 
holders provides a mild stimulant for British stock ex- 
changes, almost exactly the reverse is true of the effect 
on American markets and it is clearly of the utmost im- 
portance to ensure that liquidation is not responsible for 
an actual break in Wall Street prices. An alternative, 
which is presumably being used, is to dispose of British 
holdings en bloc to investment syndicates on the other 
side of the Atlantic, who will hold the securities off the 
market until such time as conditions enable them to be 
disposed of profitably. The greater the resources and 
connections of the syndicate the more surely will con- 
fidence be restored. Official silence on this matter has 
been unnecessarily protracted and the Treasury 
announcement that Sir Edward Peacock is to go to the 
U.S.A. is welcome. His principal task will be the sale of 
British ‘‘ participations”? in American industry for 
which no public market exists. The financial implica- 
tions of this announcement and of Mr Morgenthau’s 
evidence to the Senate Committee are dealt with in a 
Note on page 150. 

* * * 


Company Dividend Announcements 


The letter sent by the Share and Loan Department 
of the Stock Exchange, London, to all company secre- 
taries, concerning dividend announcements, is welcome 
evidence that wartime problems have not caused 
it to forget its duty to the public. The letter 
covers two main points, both arising out of current diffi- 
culties of communication. The major one is that actual 
dividend announcements have reached provincial 
exchanges, and have been dealt on in London, before 
they were known in the Metropolis. This is a disability 
which cannot be fully met while post and telegraph are 
less than perfect, but the danger that clients in London 
—or for that matter in the provinces—will suffer can 
be greatly reduced if companies will fix, and announce 
well in advance, the actual dates of declaration so that 
members shall be on their guard, and this is what the 
letter seeks to ensure. At the same time, company secre- 
taries are asked to announce to the London Exchange, 
to the Press and to the usual agencies the decision of the 
board immediately it is reached. This is a point which 
might well have been raised even in time of peace, for 
it is clear that, once the die is cast, the sooner the news 
becomes public property, the less is the possibility of 
leakage. The remaining points raised by the letter 
concern mainly technical matters which are not directly 
of great interest to the investor. The wording of the 
letter does, however, suggest that some company secre- 
taries take their duties to the Stock Exchange and the 
investing public very lightly. If this is the real position, 
it reinforces the argument for more frequent and ener- 
getic action by the Share and Loan Department, or the 
Committee for General Purposes, without absolving the 
companies of their own responsibility in the matter. In 
the last decade, the officers of the Stock Exchange have 
done a good deal to see that the adventurous elements 
in joint-stock enterprise did not drive a coach and horses 
through any new legal enactments. They might, how- 
ever, well extend their functions to exerting gentle, but 
continuous, pressure upon all that numerous body of 
company officers whose practice in their relations with 
the public lags behind what is widely recognised as 
common form, 
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Company Notes 


The Woolworth Payment 


_The decision of the F. W. Woolworth board to 
maintain ordinary dividend and cash bonus at a total 
of 65 per cent. in res of 1940 came as a welcome 
surprise and gave a widespread stimulus to the price of 
industrial equities. The rise in Woolworth ordinary 
was not fully maintained, but the quotation rose once 
more on the preliminary figures, which appear to ue 
excellent. Net profit, prior to tax, shows, at £7,958,160, 





£311,500 as compared with one of over £1,000,606 a year 
ago. This means that equity earnings amount to 80.7 
per cent., compared with 89.2 for 1939, so that the cover 

the 65 per cent. dividend is still substantial. The 
figures must be particularly welcome to those who have 
seen only the London Home Counties end of the 
business, as also to those who foresaw grave difficulties 
in abandoning the limited range of prices. 


* 


The result suggests that the undoubted capacity of the 
management has permitted the concern to surmount 
some very substantial obstacles, a task in which the 
wide geographical distribution of the branches has cer- 
tainly been of the greatest assistance. Even so, it is 
doubtful whether the increase which the statement dis- 
closes would have been ible, in face of even the 
moderate limitation of supplies enforced in the latter 
half of the year, were it not for the permission to pur- 
chase quotas from less fortunate competitors. is. 
practice seems unexceptionable as a means of concen- 
trating the business of supply in a few hands and is 
likely to be carried further during the current year. The 
acquisition of quotas is, however, likely to become more, 
rather than less difficult as the weakest firms are bought 
out. Profits and dividends depend, of course, not so 
much on physical turnover as on its money equivalent, 
and the future of this and other concerns catering for 
the public is likely to be governed, in a very material 
degree, by the means chosen to limit private expendi- 
ture. If, outside the area of rationing, prices are to be 
allowed to soar, turnover, profits and dividends may be 
maintained, or even increased, and the shares of the 
few stores which achieve this result will prove a partial 
hedge against the rise in prices, so far as E.P.T. does 
not take the whole increase. If, however, as seems more 
probable, there is to be a limitation of the amount which 
may be spent outside a very limited category of items, 
the best management may fail to keep up the standard 
of earnings, even if supplies are adequate to prevent any 
rise in price. The question of physical turnover is impor- 
tant in that it must be sufficient to enable the store to 
reap the full benefit of placing large orders with its 
suppliers. In this matter, it is probable that it will prove 
a great advantage to start with a large turnover and 
that the chain store, selling at cut prices, will continue 
to attract custom from the more select shops, a large 
part of whose attraction in the past was that they pro- 
vided cachet, credit and service. The 5s. ordinary shares 
at 56s. 3d. cum dividend give a yield of some £5 18s. per 
cent. 

* * * 


Imperial Tobacco Dividend 


The announcement that the normal final tax free 
dividend for the ag to October Sist last of 74 per cent. 
will be followed by a tax free bonus of 5 against 8 per 
cent. implies that there is little change in the tota! 
Imperial Tobacco distribution for 1939-40. No dis- 
closure is made as to the rate of tax payable by the 
company on interim and final distributions, but with 
a presumptive rise in the standard rate on final divi- 
dends from 7s. to 8s. 6d., the rise in the cost of the tax 
free service will ey offset the decline in the 
rate of bonus. With an allocation of £500,000 to general 
reserve, as in the past two years, a rise in the carry 
forward from £1,612,927 to £1,621,000 and a net pro- 
vision for ordinary dividend of £7,512,610, it is probable 
that total profits, after tax, amount to some £8,872,902, 
against £10,220,150, and that equity earnings total some 
£8,020,683, against £9,367,941. Thus, the tax free rate 
of equity earnings has declined from 24.9 to 21.4 at 
which it provides narrow cover for the total tax free 
distribution of 20 per cent. While this information sheds 
little light on the profit position of the company, the 
dividend announcement has been well received by the 
market, which deduces that earning capacity was not 
materially reduced last year. On crucial question 
of leaf stocks one a te nen and of the resist- 
ance shown company’s productive capacity to 
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man’s speech. In the meanwhile, shareholders have done 
quite as well as could be e ted. The company’s £1 
ordinary stock at 101s. 8d. cum dividend yields £4 1s. tax 
free, equivalent to £7 0s. 10d. less tax. 


* * * 


Dalgety Report 


The full accounts of Dalgety and Company for the 
year to June 30 last show an exceedingly satisfactory 
rise in total profits, after depreciation, from £877,445 
to £1,109,871, the highest level since £1,133,891 was 
earned for 1928-29. The improvement was probably due 
to the disposal of a record quantity of wool from Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand to the British Government 
under the existing Purchase Agreements, to a satisfac- 
tory wheat crop and to Government expenditure on the 
war effort. The company’s tax liabilities have, of 
course, risen sharply, the provision for British income 
tax and E.P.T. alone increasing from £18,872 to 
£120,917. The total provision for Australian and British 
taxation has expanded from £82,545 to £221,173, and 
the cost of exchange differences is also higher at 
£141,105 against £93,667. Thus, after meeting all prior 
charges and increasing the allocation to staff provident 
fund from £15,000 to £20,000, equity earnings show only 
a moderate rise from £81,625 to £102,682, a sum which 
does not completely cover the total distribution of 7 per 
cent. for the year on ordinary capital, absorbing 
£105,000, gross. Equity earnings rose from 5.7 to 6.8 per 
cent., but the carry-forward is reduced from £124,162 
to £121,844. The distribution of the 7 per cent. total pay- 
ment for the year in the form of two interim dividends 
without a final payment, does not imply any disappoint- 
ment with trading results in the last quarter of the 
year. The directors announced in December last that 
distribution of the second interim of 4 per cent. was 
made to avoid the new Australian Undistributed Profits 
Tax and that it would be followed by no further pay- 
ment for 1939-40. The directors do, however, report that 
the current Australian wool clip is expected to be below 
that of the previous season and that the wheat — will 
also probably show a decrease. Since tax liabilities, 
both British and Australian, will almost certainly in- 
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crease further in the current year, it appears doubtful 
whether the company will be able to maintain the in- 
crease in the total ordinary dividend from 5 to 7 per 
cent. Apart from a normal rise in both creditors and 
debtors, and one in cash holdings from £511,595 to 
£748,118, the balance-sheet position shows little change. 
General reserves still stand at £1,360,000., 


* * * 


Jute Industries Progress 


With another satisfactory year’s trading to Septem- 
ber 30th last, total income of Jute Industries has in- 
creased from £111,068 to £123,248. After maintaining 
the previous year’s allocation of £55,000 to depreciation 
and obsolescence and writing £5,000 off shares in a 
subsidiary company earnings for dividends are up from 
£46,068 to £57,748. The 10s. preference shares receive 
a 4 per cent. payment less tax, with Dominion 
income tax relief, at 8s. 54d. in the £. No payment is 
made on ordinary capital, but for the first time since 
1928-29 an allocation of £20,000 is made to contingencies 
reserve, leaving the carry-forward £3,123 higher at 
£40,668. There is no doubt of the wisdom of the directors’ 
decision to refrain from paying an ordinary dividend, 
for not only is the company faced with the normal diffi 
culties of war-time trading—shipping and export com- 
plications and rising costs—but there is evidence that 
spinning and manufacturing competition from Calcutta 
is increasing. The home demand for the company’s pro- 
ducts was less well maintained during the past year than 
in 1938-39, and export markets on the Continent have, 
of course, succumbed to the German advance. In the 
course of his speech, circulated with the report, the 
chairman, Mr. J. Ernest Cox, points out that there is 
no hope for some time to come of obtaining a dividend 
from the subsidiary, the Camperdown Pressing Co. of 
Calcutta. Moreover, the three wage advances sanctioned 
by the Trade Board for British workers since July, 1939, 
have undoubtedly increased the difficulties of effective 
competition with the rising Caleutta industry. There is 
hope that some sections of domestic demand will be 
maintained during the war and of success in development 
of the newly formed Export Group for the industry. 


THE STOCK EXCHANGES 


London 
Note ; all dealings are for cash 


Tue tone in all sections of the market 
has been dull both before the week-end 
and during the current week. Senti- 
ment remained firm and there was 
little selling, but a hesitant atmosphere 
prevailed and, on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, daylight alerts depressed business 
to a low level. In the gilt-edged 
market, early losses were mainly made 
good. Home rails lost a measure of re- 
cent support and price movements 
among industrial shares were, in 
general, trendless. Markets derived 
some encouragement on Tuesday from 
the continued successes in Africa, as 
also from the announcement of the Im- 
perial Tobacco dividend, and of the 
excellent Woolworth results in the pre- 
liminary statement. 


* 

The gilt-edged market closed dis- 
tinctly dull before the week-end, but 
there were few changes in quotations. 
On Monday, a long list of dated and 
undated funds suffered losses of }, in- 
cluding 2} and 4 per cent, Consols, 3 
and 34 per cent. Conversion and 24 and 
4 per cent. Funding. Local Loans were 
also quoted lower. Later in the week 
the market hardened and a number of 
th: former losses, including those of 2} 
per cent. Consols and 4 per cent. Fund- 
ing, were made good. The foreign bond 
market remained generally buoyant, 
and although Japanese issues continued 
to be offered, there was further support 
for Egyptian Unified. French mit ee 
turned to favour and daily gains were 
icons by Belgium 4 per cent. bonds, 

owing the conclusion of the pur- 
chasing agreement between Great 
Britain and the Belgiaa Congo. 


Second thoughts on dividend possi- 
bilities caused home rails to ease. 
While the majority of the senior and 
marginal stocks stood firm, the ordin- 
ary stocks reacted from recent levels. 
Thus, Southern preferred ordinary lost 
$ point on Monday and Tuesday, 
while Great Western and L.M.S. ordin- 
ary and London Transport ‘‘C”’ were 
all quoted lower. Among foreign rails, 
Canadian Pacific preference was sup- 
ported at the close of last week. The 
ordinary issue moved irregularly. 

* 

Sentiment in the industrial market 
was certainly encouraged by the Wool- 
worth and Sains. announcements, but 
business remained slack and a number 
of issues eased. Brewery shares were 
offered, including Charringtons, Dis- 
tillers and Mitchells and Butlers. Last 
week’s support for the textile section 
was not continued and buying in the 
stores and tobacco groups was on a 
very moderate scale. Heavy industrials 
moved uncertainly. In the miscel- 
laneous section, Dunlops, I.C.I. and 
Metal Box received attention, but 
Turner and Newall and Murex both 
lost ground. Recently de-restricted S.1 
(B) stocks, in particular International 
Nickel and Brazilian Traction, fell 
away and are thus brought more nearly 
in line with the New York quotations. 

* 


Business in kaffirs was also dull, 
although the market provided a few 
bright spots. “‘Sallies” gained ys on 
each of the first two days of the week, 
but Crown Mines, E. Geduld and W. 
Wit Areas gave way. The rubber 
market experienced a number of small 
losses, among which were setbacks for 
Malayalam and Anglo-Dutch. Tea 
shares were offered on a substantial 
seale at the close of last week, Dooars 


easing ls., but prices hardened after 
the week-end. In the oil market, the 
recent advance appeared to have spent 
itself, although a number of the smaller 
concerns, including Kern and Trinidad 
Petroleum Developments, improved. 


“FINANCIAL NEWS” INDICES 


Approx. Security Indices 
orres,. \—————— 





1941 


in RE. be 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed 
List shares* | Int.t 


ee ee 


Jan. 23 .. | 2,161 | 4,929 | 72-5 | 127-1 
» 24 .. | 2,340 | 4998 | 72-5 | 127-0 
> 2.857 | 4430 | 72-3 | 126-9 
a 1,754 | 4019 | 72-1 | 127-0 
a: 2,271 | 4,003 72-1 | 127-0 


*July 1, 1985—100. ¢1928=100. 30 Ordtl- 
nary shares, 1941: highest, 73-7 (Jan. 17); lowest, 
70-3 (Jan. 2). 20 xed Int., 1041: highest, 
127-1 (Jan. 20); lowest, 126-1 (Jan. 2). 


New York 


Watt Srreer opened this week, as it 
closed the previous week, idle and 
trendless. A few incipient rallies wére 
damped at the outset by lack ef in- 
terest, and dealers refused to derive 
encouragement from favourable irf€us- 
trial news or from the continued pro- 
oo of British armies in Africa. 
lotor issues remained a bright spot, 
apparently thanks to the belief that 
the prosecution of the defence pro- 
gramme will necessitate curtailment of 
production, For the rest, price move- 
ments were narrow, with fractional 
losses predominating. 

The Iron Age estimates steel mill 
activity at 197 per cent. of capacity 
against 99 per cent. in the previous 
week, Uncertainty regarding the con- 


(Continued on page 166) 
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Industry and Trade 


Less Wool for Civilian Use 


Imports of wool last year were at a recor 

but it is doubtful whether shipments can be mer. 
this year. While stocks are still substantial, military 
requirements are also heavy and exports must be 
increased, if possible. In the circumstances, the wool 
textile industry is expecting a reduction in the alloca- 
tion of wool for civil use for the next rationing period 
beginning on March Ist. Indeed, signs of a for coming 
reduction are not lacking, Thus, when supplies of wool 
and tops were requisitioned earlier in the war, stocks 
in the hands of spinners and manufacturers were ex- 
empted and could still be used for civilian purposes. An 
Order has now been made, however, prohibiting the 
use of stocks of cross-bred tops, except by licence. This 
means that the remaining free stocks of cross-bred tops 
are now reserved for Government needs. Moreover, the 
Wool Control has appealed to spinners and manufac- 
turers to exercise the greatest possible economy in the 
use of all types of wool for civilian purposes. But in 
view of the comparatively mild restriction of wool 
supplies hitherto in force, a further cut is unlikely to 
cause hardship. 


* * * 


Shopkeepers and Mutual Help 


Southampton has set an example, which is held up 
by the Board of Trade as a model for other districts, of 
public-spirited co-operation between bombed retailers 
and their more fortunate neighbours. Where retail 
premises are destroyed and there is no prospect of 
alternative accommodation being obtained in the near 
future, it is not in the public interest that the owners 
should cling to their rights of replacement of stocks, or 
consumers in badly bombed areas may go short of 
essential supplies. Realising this, Southampton victims 
have surrendered replacement rights to the value of 
thousands of pounds, and this has enabled a score of 
retailers whose premises are undamaged to obtain 
corresponding additional stocks. A particularly satis- 
factory feature of this arrangement is the manner in 
which chain stores and multiple shops have co-operated 
with the local shopkeepers. The Board of Trade has 
appealed to retailers all over the country to work out a 
similar arrangement before they are bombed. While it 
is hardly possible to fix beforehand the extent to which 
traders will surrender their rights, since this must 
depend on the extent of the damage, and the possibility 
of obtaining alternative accommodation quickly, it is 
desirable to fix the proportions in which traders whose 
premises are undamaged will take up the surrendered 
rights of the others. It is also important to fix the basis 
upon which the profit is to be divided between the 
original owner of the stock and the retailer who sells 
the goods the former receives in replacement of those 
that have been destroyed. If a workable scheme has 
been evolved among the ruins it should be possible for 
satisfactory arrangements to be made in advance among 
people who have not yet suffered damage. 


* * * 


Building Materials Controlled 


The more important of the building material supply 
trades, cement, bricks and timber, are now subject to 
the benevolent dictatorship of Government control; 
others, such as the roofing material industry, are 
shortly to lose their liberty in defence of liberty. In 
the early months of the war much precious time which 
should have been deveted to the building up of stocks 
was lost. In spite of war factory extensions and the 
erection of new munition establishments demand fell 
heavily owing to the embargo on civil building, workers 
left the cement factories and the brickyards and machine 
capacity stood idle. After the capitulation of France the 
position changed. There came a sudden demand for 
i bricks and _ timber ed defence ane for 
shelters, and for the repair of properties 
the Luftwaffe. Senianate output is now required of 
the cement, brick and roofing trades, and maximum 
domestic production and importation of timber. Lack 





of transport, rail and road in, the case of cement and 
bricks, and shipping space in the case of timber, has 
created difficulties. The cement industry has its own 
particular problem, the direct result of the rationalisa- 
tion policy pursued in the years prior to the war. Present 
capacity is inadequate, and a Committee has been set 
—— the Ministry of Works and Buildings to consider 
whether new cement works should be set up, existin 
ones extended and obsolete plant modernised, The n 

is nt, and use of the ‘‘ shadow factory ** system 
would seem one way of meeting the needs of the 
country. The brick trade is better placed, in that local 
yards can be brought into full employment with smali 
delay and at relatively small cost, though they are 
hampered by labour sho . A somewhat similar posi- 
tion obtains at the establishments of material 
manufacturers. In three of the cases cited above the 
raw materials of the industries come mainly from home 
sources. Timber, however, has to be imported in large 
quantities and requires much yaluable shipping 
capacity. During the first eleven months of 1940 timber 
imports declined—even on a value basis—but it should 
be possible to make up the deficiency by yet a further 
increase in domestic production. 


* * * 


Record Steel Production in America 


In 1940 the output of steel ingots in the United 
States, at 66,500,000 tons of 2,000 lb., was higher than 
ever before. Production was 27 per cent. higher than in 
1989, and it exceeded the previous record, established 
in 1929, by about 8 per cent. Some 18 per cent. of the 
semi-finished and finished steel made last year for sale 
was produced for export, one-half of it for this country. 
Already at the end of 1989 America’s crude steel pro- 
ducing capacity, then rated at 81 million tons of 2,000 
lb., was 38 per cent. bigger than at the end of 1918 
and 15 per cent. greater than at the end of 1929. But 
while the rated capacity rose to 88 million tons by the 
end of 1940, Mr W.S. Tower, President of the American 
Iron and Steel Institute, estimates that it is now 
practicable for the industry to produce crude steel at the 
rate of 85 million tons per annum. The American iron 
and steel industry has spent no less than $1,500 million 
during the past ten years on the modernisation and 
extension of its plant, and further heavy expenditure is 
contemplated to increase its capacity still further. 


* * * 


Poultry Price Control 


The Ministry of Food order, in expectation of which 
ultry has recently been withheld froni the market, 
as now come into effect. Retail prices are fixed at 
2s. 4d. and 2s. 2d. per Ib. for English and Irish roast- 
ing chickens respectively; Is. 8d, and 1s. 6d. for 
English and Irish Poiling fowls; 2s. 1d. per lb. for ducks 
and Is. 11d. for geese. Retailers’ margins are 4d. per 
Ib. for roasting chickens and 8d. for all other controlled 
birds, and producers’ prices are fixed to yield id. per 
Ib. to wholesalers in all cases. holesalers are appeal- 
ing to the Ministry of Food to allow a larger margin, 
and, meanwhile, only small supplies are coming on to 
the market. How far the shortage is really due to 
control, however, is doubtful. Birds were killed in large 
numbers last year, when the difficulty of feeding them 
first became acute, and the supply must remain very 
restricted for a long time to come. As it is practically 
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impossible to increase substantially, under present feed- 
ing conditions, the number of birds reared, it would be 
a doubtful policy to fix prices at a level which would 
encourage poultry keepers to kill them off too ra idly. 
The goose that laid the golden eggs in fairyland was 
not nearly such a valuable bird as the hen that can be 
persuaded to lay category A.1 eggs in blockaded Britain. 


* * * 


Crude Oil Production in 1940 


With the exception of the United States and the 
Soviet Union, the chief oil producers” are heavily 
dependent upon export business. The majority of ex- 

rters were seriously affected last year by the British 

lockade of the Continent, which cut several of them 
off from their principal overseas markets and forced 
them to curtail production. But since almost two-thirds 
of the world’s petroleum comes from the United States, 
these declines are not reflected in total world production, 
which is estimated to have advanced by 4 per cent., 
from 2,069 million barrels in 1989 to 2,151 million last 
year. Most of the following estimates, taken from The 
Oil and Gas Journal, should in present circumstances be 
regarded as rough approximations only : 


CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION 
(Million Barrels) 











Percentage 
1939 1940 Change 
DTD... uw ccdusosnedacaes 1,255 -8 1,345 -8 +72 
ee chawaies 216°5 224 -0 +3°5 
ED ic. icuscendytdensentie 208 -1 189 -2 —9-1 
a a eae 770 76-3 —0-9 
Dutch East Indies* ............ 68 -7 68 -7 — 
IR Cn rap idadbentl 45 -6 42-5 —7 0 
BD cs cnccaundecibens@icenisnns 42-9 43 -5 +14 
lin all taht chose 30-8 25:7 —16°5 
alt 23-8 26 -9 +138 -0 
SINE. choaséassdnpnccceseenelt 18 -6 20 +5 +12 -2 
I tet 19-3 20 -3 +5 -2 
OGer commbries.........ccescccee ° 61-6 67 3 +93 
World total ............ 2,068 -7 2,150 -7 +4-0 


* Including British Borneo 


Despite a serious decline in exports, production in the 
United States showed a marked advance due to a highly 
satisfactory home demand and to the fact that in 1939 
many of the producing wells were closed during the 
second half of August. Rien production again lagged 
well behind schedule, and was barely sufficient to cover 
growing home requirements. In Venezuela, on the other 
hand, home consumption is small and the loss of European 
outlets was acutely felt. Production is also thought to 
have been somewhat reduced in Persia—though here the 
dependence on the European market is not so great— 
mainly owing to shipment difficulties. A high proportion 
of Iraqi oil went in normal times to the French re- 
fineries, and the collapse of France is reported to have 
been followed by the closure of the Syrian branch of the 
Iraq pipe-line. Since the southern branch, through Pales- 
tine, was already used to capacity, production in Iraq 
had to be curtailed appreciably, and it is possible that 
the figure in the table underestimates the decline. The 
Dutch East Indies has been little affected by the Euro- 
pean war, and operations there have been maintained 
at around the 1939 level; but the downtrend in 
Roumania was accelerated by earthquake damage and 
by shipping difficulties due to British action following 
the virtual German occupation. Certain quantities of 
Mexican oil were sdeuead, to the United States market 
last year, and the gradual recovery of production in the 
Republic was consequently able to proceed, despite the 
disruption of business with the Axis my In Colombia 
and Argentina the development of new fields was re- 
sponsible for a higher output, but the contraction of 
Peruvian production was continued. Among other minor 
producers, Trinidad, Canada and Egypt made further 
marked headway. 


* ® * 
Difficult Coffee Position 


The United States has recently concluded an agree- 
ment with the coffee exporting countries of the Western 
Hemisphere aes her coffee imports during the 
current season. The scheme, which has still to be ratified 
by the Governments concerned, introduces fixed import 
quotas for every State. America’s total import quota 
is 15,545,000 bags of 60 kilos each, against actual 
imports of 14,025,978 bags in 1939-40 and of 18,878,257 
bags in 1938-39. Brazil’s share is 9,300,000 bags, against 
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9,068,676 bags and 9,014,862 bags respectively in the 
last two seasons. At present most of the Central and 
South American ene countries are prepar- 


ing steps to make the possible use of these quotas 
by selecting their best grades of coffee for export. Con- 
currently, Government control of the coffee industry is 
being strengthened in a number of countries. While the 
fixing of fairly high import quotas by the United States 
is a favourable factor for the coffee market, this move 
falls far short of the ambitious plans discussed at the 
Pan-American Conference at Havana last summer. Pos- 
sibly the present quota scheme will be supplemented by 
United States credits to the coffee countries in order 
to assist them in financing the holding of their huge 
stocks, but so far nothing definite is known in this 
respect. Meanwhile, all coffee exporting countries are 
tering seriously from the effects of the war, which 
has virtually closed the European market to them. In 
1938-39 Europe still imported 11.6 million bags of coffee, 
but current imports are at the rate of less than one 
million bags per annum. In present conditions world 
sales of coffee will probably fluctuate between 16 and 17 
million bags a season, while the 1940 crop amounted to 
slightly less than 21 million bags in Brazil and 10 million 
bags in the other producing countries, a world total of 
about 31 million bags. The next crop will probably be 
smaller, for the chief producing States in Brazil have 
suffered from serious drought. But even a major decline 
in the Brazilian crop would leave that country with a 
huge surplus, owing to its dependence on the Continental 
European market. 


* * * 


Palestine Citrus Fruit 


In normal years this should be the height of the 
Palestine citrus season. This year imports of oranges 
into this country are to be reduced to a minimum, and 
part of the very small quantity allowed will be bitter 
oranges for marmalade. For Palestine this means the 
virtually complete loss of her export trade in oranges, 
for the small quantities that were not exported to Eng- 
land mainly went to Continental Europe. Total citrus 
exports, and lemons and grapefruit are under a severer 
ban than oranges; they amounted to some £P4 millions 
before the war and accounted for three-quarters of the 
country’s export trade, while a high proportion of the 
population is dependent on the industry, either directly 
as growers, or indirectly as pickers, packers, farm 
labourers and transport workers. In most of the colonies 
where the exigencies of war have cut off their staple ex- 
port, the British Government has come to the assistance 
of the growers, either by direct purchase as in the case 
of West African cocoa, or by bolstering up the price at 
which they can be bought locally. In the last citrus 
season, Italy had not yet entered the war, and about 
half Palestine’s orange crop was exported. Moreover, 
the local banks came to the assistance of the growers by 
granting cultivation loans of about £10 an acre to tide 
the growers over the summer months. Some £500,000 
was advanced in this way, of which three-quarters was 
guaranteed by the Palestine Government. This season 
no financial arrangements have yet been made, and 
Palestine is faced with a surplus of about 10 million 
boxes and the prospect of allowing most of the groves 
to go out of cultivation. Over £20 millions has been in- 
vested in the industry—a high figure for a colonial crop, 
but citrus trees take five years to bear fruit, and need 
careful and scientific attention throughout that period— 
and a large part of the investment is now seriously 
threatened. Moreover, the five years interval means that 


supply cannot be quickly expanded when markets are 
restored after the war. 


* 


Local efforts to help the position include an excise 
tax on local sales to help the growers, but the local 
market is so small that very little benefit is expected 
from this. The manufacture of by-products, too, cannot 
be more than a palliative, which in any case will take 
time to put into effect. The growers have hopes of ex- 
panding markets in India and Russia, but something 
must be done quickly for this season. The industry itself 
suggests that the British Government should buy the 
whole crop on the trees at about £20 an acre. This would 
mean an expenditure of about £1 million in all, which 
in relation to the —— export value of the crop is not 
disproportionate to the help given to West African cocoa 


and Jamaican bananas. But so far no satisfactory rep! 
has been received from the British Gevuimens: oe 
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COMMODITY AND INDUSTRY NEWS 


Cotton.—The general inquiry in the 
market has been well maintained and a 
fair amount of business has been done, 
but many producers were reluctant to 
sell their production far ahead. The 
raw cotton supply situation tends to 
become more acute. Only narrow 
fluctuations have occurred in prices. 
There has been an active demand in 
coarse and medium yarns in both 
American and Egyptian qualities, but 
more spinners have refused to sell. 
Cloth demand has covered a wide 

of goods, most of the buying being in 
printed and dyed sorts for Java, Rangoon 
and South America, with fair sales in a 
variety of fabrics for the Dominions. 
Some offers for India have improved 
and a few more transactions have been 
put through. Further Government 
contracts have been given out. 


RAW COTTON delivered to Spinners 
re a a ln 


Week ended | From Aug. 1to 




















Variety 
(000 bales) Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. 
17, 24, 26, 24, 
1941 1941 1940 | 1941 
American ...... 25-9 18-7 677 503 
Brazilian ...... 6-7 6-9 164 177 
Peruvian, etc, ... 2-2 2-0 110 67 
Egyptian ........ 3-3 3-3 178 105 
Sudan Sakel...... 5-6 3-8 84 27 
East Indian 9-3 10-7 155 148 
Other Countries 7-1 12-9 82 174 
DOR. ctesisies 60-1 68-3 |1,450 | 1,201 





Source: Liverpool Cotton Association's Weekly 
Circular. 


Grains.—The wheat market was firm 
until after the weekend, and stiffened 
again on news of damage to Balkan 
crops and impending Spanish purchases 
from the Argentine, but lack of activity 
in the principal exporting centres caused 
a slight slackening. There has been 
little demand for maize and barley. 


WORLD SHIPMENTS OF WHBAT 
AND FLOUR 





Week ended |From Aug.1 to 


























From 
(000 quarters) Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. 
11, 18, 20, . 
1941 | 1941 | 1940 | 1041 
N. America ............ 341 416 11,0041 9,167 
Argentina, Uruguay.. | 77 33 | 10,861] 4,663 
Australia ............... ® soc? EF GRRTE.....% 
CS RR RRS ast ist 114 429 
Danube and district se . | 8,792) 182 
Other countries ...... éan $42)... 
Deehncetckcsininssiie 418 | 449 | 26,725) 14,441 
* Unobtainable. + Incomplete. 


Source: The Corn Trade News. 


WORLD SHIPMENTS OF MAIZE AND 
MAIZE MEAL 


_—- 





Week ended | From Apr.1 to 








From 
(000 quarters) + Jan.| Jan. | Jan. | Jan. 
11, 18, 20, 18, 
1941 | 1941 | 1940 | 1041 


TT, 


Argentina............... 139 | 169 /|13,147 | 6,568 
32 qs 











Atlantic America ..... ,128 | 2,815 
anube Region ...... ia diy 1,314 | 678 
8. & E. Africa ......... ia ...* | 2,840 | 1,228f 
Indo-China, ete, ...... 1,4 91 

TONE oon | 171 | 169 20,686 11,380 


— —— +. — TTT 
seen" received. + Incomplete since December 14, 


Source : The Corn Trade News. 


Oils and Oilseeds.—The official maxi- 
mum prices of controlled vegetable oils 
are due for revision. Meanwhile supplies 
of practically all necessary vegetable 
oils are well maintained and —. 
of substantial allocations, especially to 
the industries engaged in the manufacture 


February-April shipment. 





“ THE ECONOMIST” SENSITIVE 
PRICE INDEX 
(1986= 100) 


Jan. | Jan. | Jan. 
20, | 21, 22, 

1941 | 1041 | 1941 

105 6 104-3) 105-3 


Crops 
Raw Materials | 167 2 166 8 167-0 
Complete index | 132-8 132-0, 132 6 


Mar. | Aug. | Jan. 
$1, $1, 24, 
1987* | 1989 | 1940 











Crops. 147-9} 92-2) 113-7 
Raw Materials | 207-3 | 122-9) 142 8 
Complete Index #25:0) 908-6 135-8| 132 2); 132 9 


* Highest level reached during 1982-37 recovery. 





and Loss 


Paid-up Capital 


Reserve Fund 


Money at Call and Short Notice 
Bills Discounted ..- ++ 
Treasury Deposit Receipts ... 
Investments ..- 


The British Linen 


(Dominion, Colonial an 
Limited) 


Balances in account with 








BARCLAYS BANK 


EDWIN FISHER, Chairman. 

WILLIAM MACNAMARA GOODENOUGH, Deputy Chairman. 
HUGH EXTON SEEBOHM, Vice-Chairman, 

General Managers: A. W. Tuxe, W. O. Stevenson, N. S. Jones. 


Statement of Accounts 
31st December, 1940. 
LIABILITIES £ £ 
Current, Deposit and other Accounts, including Reserve 
for Taxation and Contingencies and Balance of Profit 
Balances in account with Subsidiary Banks 


Acceptances and Endorsements, etc., for account of Customers 


ASSETS. 
Cash in hand and with the Bank of England ... il von ee 
Balances with other British Banks and Cheques in course of collection 


Investments in Subsidia Banks (at cost, less amounts written off) :-— 
kg ‘halypasd Shas’ and 500,600 “5 

Other Banks—(i ing y pai res “oe 
Sha f £5 each, £1 per Share paid up, in Barclays Bank 
mini q Overseas) and 1,000,000 Shares of 

£1 each, 5s. per Share paid up, in Barclays Bank (France) 
Advances :—Customers ind ‘che "Accounts : ~ bani: : 
‘ability of Customers for Acceptances and Endorsements, etc. -+» 14,978,292 
rhe and Adjoining Properties (at cost, less amounts written off) 7,952,333 


HEAD OFFICE: 
54, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C,3 





} 70-3, 92-4 109 -8 108-5 
1913=. 119 -9| 96-8) 127 -1\ 140 -3\ 141-0 
* Highest level reached during the 1932-7 recovery. 
VALUE OF 
TEXTILES 


WHOLESALE TRADE IN 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 
(1937 = 100 








Pee eee nee eee 83 eee 
BUDO sicvevdcorenis 99 90 vo + 3-1 
BOOT siinakensecsie 100 100 160 + 1:0 

udiedd sescbbood oF 82 93 — TO 
28D .c.ccscorscese 105 80 103 +16°7 
BOE Widiiesenseon 116 83 114 +10°-7 
1939-—Nov. . . 137 103 135 +14-4 

Dee. . 105 06 104 — 0-96 
1940—Jan.,...... 79 83 80 +482 
Feb, . 118 7 lll +40°8 
March 155 93 152 +31-0 
April 145 04 142 +61°0 
Vabatti 130 88 128 +24°3 
June 97 106 + 43 
July 82 04 +25°8 
August 124 74 122 +47°0 
Se 148 54 1438 - 7-8 
Oct,...... 157 73 152 — 84 
Nov 81 88 81 — 40-9 
76 71 76 ~ 26-9 


Indices calculated by Wholesale Textile Associa- 
tion in collaboration with Bank of England. 
saae tax is eee figures are therefore 
comparable throughout. 
Source: Board of Trade Journal. 









535,946,063 
10,968,613 
———— 546,914,676 
- 14,978,292 
15,858,217 
11,250,000 









62,617,992 


25,908,700 
61,822,742 


-.. 68,000,000 
vee 121,474,855 
3,723,134 










2,556,434 





195,911,107 






197,283,706 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 


RECORD DEPOSIT FIGURES 


BANKS’ ASSISTANCE IN PROVISION OF WAR FINANCE 


NEED FOR INDIVIDUAL SACRIFICE 


THE IMPORTANCE OF EXPORTS 


MR EDWIN FISHER’S ADDRESS 


The forty-sixth ordinary general meeting of Barclays Bank 
Limited was held on January 27th at the head office of the 
bank, 54 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 

Mr Edwin Fisher (the chaitman) presided. 

The chairman: My lords, ladies and gentlemen,—I will call 


‘ upon the secretary to read the notice of meeting and the certifi- 


cate of the auditors which appears at the foot of the balance 
sheet that has been submitted to you. 

The secretary (Mr W. N. Seeley) then read the formal notice 
convening the meeting and the report of Messrs Price, Water- 
house and Company and Messrs Kemp, Chatteris, Nichols, 
Sendell and Company. 

The chairman: My lords, ladies and gentlemen,—Is it your 
pleasure that the report and accounts submitted, and also the 
chairman’s address which has been in your hands for some 
days, be taken as read? (Agreed.) 

The chairman’s address was as follows :— 


DIRECTORATE AND STAFF 


Through the death of Mr Herbert Leslie Melville Tritton, 
which occurred recently, a link with one of the great banking 
families so closely identified with this bank was broken. Like 
his father before him, he devoted his working life to service 
with Barclays Bank, and his intimate knowledge of the business 
and his wide interests, which extended to the countryside as 
well as to the City, made him an invaluable member of the 
board. We who had the privilege of working with him, and 
the staff, for whom he always showed an enduring and 
sympathetic interest, mourn his loss. 

We have lost 27 of our staff as a result of the war, of whom 
16 were serving with His Majesty’s Forces and 11 were civilians. 
Their names are recorded in the report of the directors. We 
offer to their relatives our deepest sympathy, and we pay a 
sincere tribute to their memory. We also regret that 18 other 
members of the staff on active service have been reported as 
missing and that, in addition, 37 of our men are known to be 
prisoners of war. 


THE BALANCE SHEET 


The balance-sheet of the bank for December 31, 1940, reflects 
the incorporation in our figures of those of The Union Bank of 
Manchester Limited, which was amalgamated with this bank 
as from January 1, 1940. Our reserve fund has been increased 
to £11,250,000, by bringing in the reserve fund of £500,000 of 
The Union Bank of Manchester Limited, and on the other side 
of the balance-sheet, the amount representing our shareholding 
in that bank now no longer appears. 

The total of our current, deposit and other accounts has risen 
to the record figure of £546,914,676, against £461,876,448 at the 
close of 1939. Suggestions have been made that the rise in 
deposits held with the banks and the increased amounts they 
have been able to lend to the Government are credit which 
the banks create without cost to themselves. Misconceptions 
possibly arise, owing to some lack of understanding of the fact 
that the employment of money by a bank is entirely dependent 
upon its success in attracting deposits from the public. A bank 
can only maintain its business if its credit is such that the 
public have confidence in its ability to meet its obligations and 
if the services which it places at the disposal of its customers 


make the possession of a banking account attractive. The 
rendering of these services by the banks and the payment of 
interest to depositors are obviously costly matters, and, there- 
fore, no part of the deposits which the banks are able to lend 
can be regarded as credit which has cost them nothing. In 
order that they can continue to conduct their operations, the 
banks must be able to recoup themselves for the expense 
incurred in affording the various and ever-increasing facilities 
and services which they place at the disposal of the public, and 
which are so necessary to the life of the community. Increased 
deposits do not necessarily produce increased profits, as our 
own figures make clear, since, although our deposits have risen 
during the past three years by about £112 million, our net 
profits have been lower. 


LIQUID POSITION 


The manner in which our funds are employed is shown on the 
assets side of the balance-sheet. As the shareholders will see, 
our position is very liquid, due to the short-term finance we are 
providing for the Government. Apart from cash in hand and 
with the Bank of England and balances with other British 
banks and cheques in course of collection, which show increases. 
compared with a year ago, the remainder of the specially liquid 
assets represents very largely money advanced, directly or 
indirectly, to the Government, i.e. money at call and short 
notice, which consists to a large extent of loans to the money 
market, mainly against Treasury Bills ; bills discounted, which 
are almost entirely Treasury Bills; and Treasury Deposit 
Receipts, a new form of short-term security appearing in our 
balance-sheet for the first time. The total of these five items 
amounts to no less than 44 per cent. of our current, deposit 
and other accounts. This abnormally high ratio, which reflects 
the conditions prevailing as a result of the war, means that 
a larger proportion of our funds than usual is being employed 
in the less remunerative of banking assets. The Treasury 
Deposit Receipts which I have mentioned and of which we hold 
£68,000,000, are issued to the London clearing banks and the 
Scottish banks against loans to the Government. They are six 
months’ maturities, the current rate of interest being 14 per 
cent. per annum. 


INCREASE IN INVESTMENTS 


Amongst our other assets, the total of our investments, ex- 
cluding those in subsidiary banks, amounted at the end of 
December last to £121,474,855, and showed an increase of 
£22,634,026 compared with the close of 1939. This rise is entirely’ 
accounted for by an increase in British Government securities, 
our holding of which amounted to £113,491,466 at the date of 
our balance-sheet. In support of the war effort, we have in- 
vested largely in the new issues of Government loans and, as. 
the shareholders are no doubt aware, we have given consider- 
able support to the War Weapons Weeks held in many parts. 
of the country, by subscribing locally for National War Bonds. 
The extent to which the banks are directly assisting in the pro- 
vision of war finance is not always appreciated by the public. 
Apart from the considerable sums we are lending to customers. 
of the bank for financing war contracts, we have, as I have: 
already mentioned, greatly increased the amounts which, in 
one form or another, we are lending to the Government. To- 
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give an illustration, while our deposits have risen, since the 
beginning of the war, by £118 million, our combined h 

of British Government securities, Treasury Bills and the new 
Treasury Deposit Receipts have increased by £106 million. 


NATIONAL SAVING 


Nevertheless, it cannot be too widely understood that the 
successful oan of the war and the avoidance of inflation 
can only be sec if each individual in the country will play 
his part and save all he can, for investment in Government 
loans, even to the point of sacrifice. No better security is to be 
obtained ; and the investor, by practising rigid self-denial, is 
helping to safeguard his future in the broadest and truest 
sense. The work of the savings committees has attained a 
notable success. It is no mean achievement to have raised from 
the sale of National Savings Certificates and 8 per cent. 
Defence Bonds a sum of £407 million in just over a year, and, 
in addition, to have secured an increase of £121 million in 
the sums deposited in the Post Office and the Trustee Savings 
Banks. Moreover, £300 million has been subscribed for an 
issue of 8 per cent. War Loan, 1955-59, and £441 million for 
2} per cent. National War Bonds, 1945-47, while £25 million 
has been lent to the Government free of interest. These results, 
however, must only spur the community to even greater efforts, 
for, gratifying as they have been, the needs of the country 
call for more and still more saving. 

The cost of the war is met by taxation and Government 
borrowing. Taxation should aim at the equitable distribution 
of burdens, obtaining the maximum amount without creating 
avoidable hardship. Hardship, it is true, may well descend 
upon us all; and the degree to which we have to forgo the 
standard of life to which we had become accustomed will be 
decided by the encroachment of the overriding necessities of 
the war. Government borrowing, so far as possible, should 
be based upon and have relation to the savings of the people, 
which must be maintained at the maximum level. To the extent 
that incomes have been increased as the result of war con- 
ditions, so should contributions towards Government expendi- 
ture, in the shape of subscriptions to Government loans, be 
looked for and expected. We must, however, go further than 
this: for the demands on the productive capacity of the 
country, made by the fighting Services, leave no doubt that 
our standard of living to-day will have to suffer further reduc- 
tion until the war is won. To the extent that increased profits 
accrue as a result of war conditions, it is right that they should 
make the fullest contribution to the financial needs of the 
Government, At the same time, it is perhaps proper that some 
proportion, however small, should be retained by trade and 
industry. In this way, a monetary incentive to further 
endeavour would be kept alive and possible tendencies towards 
extravagance would be checked. In addition, industry would 
be helped to build up reserves against the time when a change 
over from war essentials to a peace-time programme has to be 
undertaken, and in return for a concession of this kind, any 
sums so retained could be lent to the Government and thus, 
in the meantime, contribute to the general war effort. 


FALL IN ADVANCES 


The total of our advances has declined to £197,283,706, 
against £200,847,108 twelve months earlier, and, as our figures 
now include the advances of The Union Bank of Manchester 
Limited, the diminution is even more pronounced. In view of 
the great industrial activity, this fall may be surprising to 
many, although it has to be borne in mind that, while some 
trades and businesses have become more active by re - 
the war, others have been adversely affected, and it is natural 
that, in existing circumstances, many borrowers should desire 
to reduce their obligations as far as possible. Moreover, in 
transactions where the Government is a buyer, there may have 
been less need to depend on bank loans as a means of pro- 
viding finance, while the control exercised over ae = 
prices and the reduction in the stocks of commodities held by 
individual traders and manufacturers have lessened the demand 
for accommodation. The shareholders may feel confident io 
the bank is doing all it can to ensure that the ones sneeenere 
it commands are employed to the best advantage of the country, 





POSITION OF AGRICULTURE 


The industry of Agriculture has quite properly come into 
greater prominence as a result of the war, and the position of 
farmers has been improved through the steps taken by the 
Government to afford them increased security and more stable 
conditions than in the past. At the present time, the farmer 
has been guaranteed fixed prices for the principal agricultural 
products and an assured market for the duration of hostilities 
and for at least one year thereafter, with the knowledge that 
prices will be subject to adjustment to the extent of any sub- 
stantial changes in the cost of production. Moreover, the 
Government, which is representative of all the major political 
parties, has, through the Minister of Agriculture, expressed 
its recognition of the importance of maintaining after the war 
a healthy and well-balanced agriculture as an essential and 
permanent feature of national policy. The Bank values its 
farming connections and has always endeavoured to see that 
its farmer customers should receive the accommodation which 
their position justifies. There will, of course, be cases, which 
would be quite exceptional, where it would not be wise, even 
in present circumstances, for a bank to grant accommodation : 
but the bank is fully conscious of its duty to see that the 
Government’s policy of increasing home food production is not 
retarded by any failure on its part to provide banking credit 
where it can properly be given. In order to minimise the possi- 
bility of any deserving case being overlooked, the banks, in 
agreement with the Minister of Agriculture, have appointed 


liaison officers in every county to work with the County War ~ 


Agricultural Executive Committees. The existence of such a 
selected body, readily available, should ensure that the farmers, 
so far as local banking problems are concerned, will receive 
sympathetic and careful consideration and every possible 
assistance. 


NET PROFIT AND ALLOCATIONS 


The net profit for the year ended December 81st last, after 
payment of all charges and after making provision for all bad 
and doubtful debts and for contingencies, amounted to 
£1,525,655 16s. Od., which is a reduction of £259,214 8s. 5d. 
compared with the figure for 1989. This fall was not unexpected 
in view of prevailing conditions. The total of our advances, as 
I have already mentioned, has declined and, in addition, we 
have suffered a higher rate of taxation and have had to meet 
increased expenditure, and these factors are responsible in the 
main for the lower figure of profit which we were able to show. 
The sum of £568,726 15s. Od. (including £88,145 2s. 8d. profit 
unappropriated by The Union Bank of Manchester Limited) 
was brought forward from December 81, 1989, making a total 
to be dealt with of £2,004,892 lls. Od. As will be seen from 
the report, the directors have allocated from the profit for the 
year £150,000 to contingency account and £200,000 to reduction 
of premises account, and I feel confident that the shareholders 
will approve these appropriations. Our premises account has 
been increased during the year by the inclusion in our figures 
of the Premises of The Union Bank of Manchester Limited. 
Interim dividends at the rates of 5 per cent, on the “A ”’ shares 
and 7 per cent. on the “‘B” and “C”’ shares, less income tax 
in each case, were paid on August 8th last, amounting to 
£598,844 2s. 9d. The directors now recommend the payment of 
final dividends of 5 per cent., making 10 per cent. for the 
year, on the “A” shares, and 7 per cent., making 14 per cent. 
for the year, on the “B”’ and “C” shares, less income tax, 
involving a sum of £598,844 2s. 9d., and leaving a balance of 
£546,704 5s. 6d. to be carried forward. In arriving at their 
decision to recommend the maintenance of the dividends at 
the same rates as for the preceding year, the directors have 
not been unmindful of the difficulties under which business 
has to be conducted, the extra expense that has to be met, 
and the uncertainties that are inevitable in wartime. They 
have been fortified in their decision, however, by the ability 
of the bank to make adequate provision for contingencies out 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 


RECORD DEPOSIT FIGURES 


BANKS’ ASSISTANCE IN PROVISION OF WAR FINANCE 


NEED FOR INDIVIDUAL SACRIFICE 


THE IMPORTANCE OF EXPORTS 


MR EDWIN FISHER’S ADDRESS 


The forty-sixth ordinary general meeting of Barclays Bank 
Limited was held on January 27th at the head office of the 
bank, 54 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 

Mr Edwin Fisher (the chaitman) presided. 

The chairman: My lords, ladies and gentlemen,—I will call 
upon the secretary to read the notice of meeting and the certifi- 
cate of the auditors which appears at the foot of the balance 
sheet that has been submitted to you. 

The secretary (Mr W. N. Seeley) then read the formal notice 
convening the meeting and the report of Messrs Price, Water- 
house and Company and Messrs Kemp, Chatteris, Nichols, 
Sendell and Company. 

The chairman: My lords, ladies and gentlemen,—Is it your 
pleasure that the report and accounts submitted, and also the 
chairman’s address which has been in your hands for some 
days, be taken as read? (Agreed.) 


The chairman’s address was as follows :— 


DIRECTORATE AND STAFF 


Through the death of Mr Herbert Leslie Melville Tritton, 
which occurred recently, a link with one of the great banking 
families so closely identified with this bank was broken. Like 
his father before him, he devoted his working life to service 
with Barclays Bank, and his intimate knowledge of the business 
and his wide interests, which extended to the countryside as 
well as to the City, made him an invaluable member of the 
board. We who had the privilege of working with him, and 
the staff, for whom he always showed an enduring and 
sympathetic interest, mourn his loss. 

We have lost 27 of our staff as a result of the war, of whom 
16 were serving with His Majesty’s Forces and 11 were civilians. 
Their names are recorded in the report of the directors. We 
offer to their relatives our deepest sympathy, and we pay a 
sincere tribute to their memory. We also regret that 13 other 
members of the staff on active service have been reported as 
missing and that, in addition, 37 of our men are known to be 
prisoners of war. 


THE BALANCE SHEET 


The balance-sheet of the bank for December 31, 1940, reflects 
the incorporation in our figures of those of The Union Bank of 
Manchester Limited, which was amalgamated with this bank 
as from January 1, 1940. Our reserve fund has been increased 
to £11,250,000, by bringing in the reserve fund of £500,000 of 
The Union Bank of Manchester Limited, and on the other side 
of the balance-sheet, the amount representing our shareholding 
in that bank now no longer appears. 

The total of our current, deposit and other accounts has risen 
to the record figure of £546,914,676, against £461,876,448 at the 
close of 1939. Suggestions have been made that the rise in 
deposits held with the banks and the increased amounts they 
have been able to lend to the Government are credit which 
the banks create without cost to themselves. Misconceptions 
possibly arise, owing to some lack of understanding of the fact 
that the employment of money by a bank is entirely dependent 
upon its success in attracting deposits from the public. A bank 
can only maintain its business if its credit is such that the 
public have confidence in its ability to meet its obligations and 
if the services which it places at the disposal of its customers 


make the possession of a banking account attractive. The 
rendering of these services by the banks and the payment of 
interest to depositors are obviously costly matters, and, there- 
fore, no part of the deposits which the banks are able to lend 
can be regarded as credit which has cost them nothing. In 
order that they can continue to conduct their operations, the 
banks must be able to recoup themselves for the expense 
incurred in affording the various and ever-increasing facilities 
and services which they place at the disposal of the public, and 
which are so necessary to the life of the community. Increased 
deposits do not necessarily produce increased profits, as our 
own figures make clear, since, although our deposits have risen 
during the past three years by about £112 million, our net 
profits have been lower. 


LIQUID POSITION 


The manner in which our funds are employed is shown on the 
assets side of the balance-sheet. As the shareholders will see, 
our position is very liquid, due to the short-term finance we are 
providing for the Government. Apart from cash in hand and 
with the Bank of England and balances with other British 
banks and cheques in course of collection, which show increases. 
compared with a year ago, the remainder of the specially liquid 
assets represents very largely money advanced, directly or 
indirectly, to the Government, i.e. money at call and short 
notice, which consists to a large extent of loans to the money 
market, mainly against Treasury Bills ; bills discounted, which 
are almost entirely Treasury Bills; and Treasury Deposit 
Receipts, a new form of short-term security appearing in our 
balance-sheet for the first time. The total of these five items 
amounts to no less than 44 per cent. of our current, deposit 
and other accounts. This abnormally high ratio, which reflects 
the conditions prevailing as a result of the war, means that 
a larger proportion of our funds than usual is being employed 
in the less remunerative of banking assets. The Treasury 
Deposit Receipts which I have mentioned and of which we hold 
£68,000,000, are issued to the London clearing banks and the 
Scottish banks against loans to the Government. They are six 
months’ maturities, the current rate of interest being 14 per 
cent. per annum. 


INCREASE IN INVESTMENTS 


Amongst our other assets, the total of our investments, ex- 
cluding those in subsidiary banks, amounted at the end of 
December last to £121,474,855, and showed an increase of 
£22,634,026 compared with the close of 1939. This rise is entirely’ 
accounted for by an increase in British Government securities, 
our holding of which amounted to £118,491,466 at the date of 
our balance-sheet. In support of the war effort, we have in- 
vested largely in the new issues of Government loans and, as. 
the shareholders are no doubt aware, we have given consider- 
able support to the War Weapons Weeks held in many parts. 
of the country, by subscribing locally for National War Bonds. 
The extent to which the banks are directly assisting in the pro- 
vision of war finance is not always appreciated by the public. 
Apart from the considerable sums we are lending to customers. 
of the bank for financing war contracts, we have, as I have: 
already mentioned, greatly increased the amounts which, in 
one form or another, we are lending to the Government. Tc- 
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give an illustration, while our deposits have risen, since the 
beginning of the war, by £118 million, our combined holdings 


of British Government securities, Treasury Bills and the 
Treasury Deposit Receipts have increased by £106 millid : 


NATIONAL SAVING 


Nevertheless, it cannot be too widely understood that the 
successful Spans, of the war and the avoidance of inflation 
can only be sec if each individual in the country will play 
his part and save all he can, for investment in Government 
loans, even to the point of sacrifice. No better security is to be 
obtained ; and the investor, by practising rigid self-denial, is 
helping to safeguard his future in the broadest and truest 
sense. The work of the savings committees has attained a 
notable success. It is no mean achievement to have raised from 
the sale of National Savings Certificates and 8 per cent. 
Defence Bonds a sum of £407 million in just over a year, and, 
in addition, to have secured an increase of £121 million in 
the sums deposited in the Post Office and the Trustee Savings 
Banks. Moreover, £300 million has been subscribed for an 
issue of 8 per cent. War Loan, 1955-59, and £441 million for 
2} per cent. National War Bonds, 1945-47, while £25 million 
has been lent to the Government free of interest. These results, 
however, must only spur the community to even greater efforts, 
for, gratifying as they have been, the needs of the country 
call for more and still more saving. 

The cost of the war is met by taxation and Government 
borrowing. Taxation should aim at the equitable distribution 
of burdens, obtaining the maximum amount without creating 
avoidable hardship. Hardship, it is true, may well descend 
upon us all; and the degree to which we have to forgo the 
standard of life to which we had become accustomed will be 
decided by the encroachment of the overriding necessities of 
the war. Government borrowing, so far as possible, should 
be based upon and have relation to the savings of the people, 
which must be maintained at the maximum level. To the extent 
that incomes have been increased as the result of war con- 
ditions, so should contributions towards Government expendi- 
ture, in the shape of subscriptions to Government loans, be 
looked for and expected. We must, however, go further than 
this: for the demands on the productive capacity of the 
country, made by the fighting Services, leave no doubt that 
our standard of living to-day will have to suffer further reduc- 
tion until the war is won. To the extent that increased profits 
accrue as a result of war conditions, it is right that they should 
make the fullest contribution to the financial needs of the 
Government, At the same time, it is perhaps proper that some 
proportion, however small, should be retained by trade and 
industry. In this way, a monetary incentive to further 
endeavour would be kept alive and possible tendencies towards 
extravagance would be checked. In addition, industry would 
be helped to build up reserves against the time when a change 
over from war essentials to a peace-time programme has to be 
undertaken, and in return for a concession of this kind, any 
sums so retained could be lent to the Government and thus, 
in the meantime, contribute to the general war effort. 


FALL IN ADVANCES 


The total of our advances has declined to £197,283,706, 
against £200,847,108 twelve months earlier, and, as our figures 
now include the advances of The Union Bank of Manchester 
Limited, the diminution is even more pronounced. In view of 
the great industrial activity, this fall may be surprising to 
many, although it has to be borne in mind that, while some 
trades and businesses have become more .active by Teason of 
the war, others have been adversely affected, and it is natural 
that, in existing circumstances, many borrowers should desire 
to reduce their obligations as far as possible. Moreover, in 
transactions where the Government is a buyer, there may have 
been less need to depend on bank loans as a means of pro- 
viding finance, while the control exercised over markets and 
Prices and the reduction in the stocks of commodities held by 
individual traders and manufacturers have lessened the demand 
for accommodation. The shareholders may feel confident that 
the bank is doing all it can to ensure that the credit resources 
it commands are employed to the best advantage of the country, 
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and we are taking every opportunity, in line with the policy 
of the Government, to give all assistance in our power, con- 
sonant with sound banking practice, to those engaged in work 
of tio li t . ; 


POSITION OF AGRICULTURE 


The industry of Agriculture has quite properly come into 
greater prominence as a result of the war, and the position of 
farmers has been improved through the steps taken by the. 
Government to afford them increased security and more stable 
conditions than in the past. At the present time, the farmer 
has been guaranteed fixed prices for the principal agricultural 
products and an assured market for the duration of hostilities 
and for at least one year thereafter, with the knowledge that 
prices will be subject to adjustment to the extent of any sub- 
stantial changes in the cost of production. Moreover, the 
Government, which is representative of all the major political 
parties, has, through the Minister of Agriculture, expressed 
its recognition of the importance of maintaining after the war 
a healthy and well-balanced agriculture as an essential and 
permanent feature of national policy. The Bank values its 
farming connections and has always endeavoured to see that 
its farmer customers should receive the accommodation which 
their position justifies. There will, of course, be cases, which 
would be quite exceptional, where it would not be wise, even 
in present circumstances, for a bank to grant accommodation : 
but the bank is fully conscious of its duty to see that the 
Government’s policy of increasing home food production is not 
retarded by any failure on its part to provide banking credit 
where it can properly be given. In order to minimise the possi- 
bility of any deserving case being overlooked, the banks, in 
agreement with the Minister of Agriculture, have appointed 


liaison officers in every county to work with the County War ~ 


Agricultural Executive Committees. The existence of such a 
selected body, readily available, should ensure that the farmers, 
so far as local banking problems are concerned, will receive 
sympathetic and careful consideration and every possible 
assistance. 


NET PROFIT AND ALLOCATIONS 


The net profit for the year ended December 81st last, after 
payment of all charges and after making provision for all bad 
and doubtful debts and for contingencies, amounted to 
£1,525,655 16s. Od., which is a reduction of £259,214 8s. 5d. 
compared with the figure for 1989. This fall was not unexpected 
in view of prevailing conditions, The total of our advances, as 
I have already mentioned, has declined and, in addition, we 
have suffered a higher rate of taxation and have had to mect 
increased expenditure, and these factors are responsible in the 
main for the lower figure of profit which we were able to show. 
The sum of £568,726 15s. Od. (including £88,145 2s. 8d. profit 
unappropriated by The Union Bank of Manchester Limited) 
was brought forward from December 81, 1989, making a total 
to be dealt with of £2,004,892 lls. Od. As will be seen from 
the report, the directors have allocated from the profit for the 
year £150,000 to contingency account and £200,000 to reduction 
of premises account, and I feel confident that the shareholders 
will approve these appropriations. Our premises account has 
been increased during the year by the inclusion in our figures 
of the Premises of The Union Bank of Manchester Limited. 
Interim dividends at the rates of 5 per cent. on the “A ”’ shares 
and 7 per cent. on the “B’”’ and “C”’ shares, less income tax 
in each case, were paid on August 8th last, amounting to 
£598,844 2s. 9d. The directors now recommend the payment of 
final dividends of 5 per cent., making 10 per cent. for the 
year, on the “A” shares, and 7 per cent., making 14 per cent. 
for the year, on the “B” and “C” shares, less income tax, 
involving a sum of £598,844 2s. 9d., and leaving a balance of 
£546,704 5s. 6d. to be carried forward. In arriving at their 
decision to recommend the maintenance of the dividends at 
the same rates as for the preceding year, the directors have 
not been unmindful of the difficulties under which business 
has to be conducted, the extra expense that has to be met, 
and the uncertainties that are inevitable in wartime. They 
have been fortified in their decision, however, by the ability 
of the bank to make adequate provision for contingencies out 
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of the profit for the year and by the policy of prudence adopted 
in the past. Some shareholders, at tifnes, may have felt that, 
when profits were rising, some extra return, by way of increased 
dividend, might have been forthcoming. I have little doubt 
that the shareholders will agree with us that the policy which 
has been steadily pursued has been in their real interests, and 
it can be regarded as a contribution by them to the stability 
of the bank, which has, so far, been in a position to maintain 
its dividend payments unchanged for many years through good 
times and bad. 


EXPORT TRADE 


The export trade of this country at all times demands and 
deserves attention. Exports were always essential to Great 
Britain and this is particularly so to-day, when we are at war. 
Jt was in realisation of their increased importance, and the 
very special considerations attaching to them in wartime, that 
the Government, early in 1940, set up the Export Council, 
whose object is to foster the export trade of the country. In 
peace-time, imports were paid for by the proceeds of our ex- 
ports, together with the income from invisible exports, such 
as shipping earnings and the yield from overseas investments, 
and in many years there was a surplus for further investment 
abroad. 

Wartime conditions are quite different ; our home industries 
are concentrating on war production and many of our European 
markets are closed: hence, the problems of imports and exports 
demand review from a fresh angle. Under war conditions, many 
essential commodities which have to be imported cannot be 
paid for entirely by exports and by invisible receipts. We must 
draw upon our capital invested abroad, i.e. through sales of 
overseas investments. The amount of this capital. however, is 
not unlimited, and payment by means of exports is, therefore, 
of increasing importance ; but exports are only beneficial in 
wartime if they result in a return flow to this country of the 
goods we need, or of the exchange with which to buy them 
from other countries, and if the material and labour absorbed 
can be spared without impeding our war programme. It, there- 
fore, becomes us to be selective in our exports, paying due 
and proper regard to their character and destination. 

The exports which are most advantageous to Great Britain 
are those that go to countries from whom we in turn buy goods 
that are essential for our needs, or, preferably, from whom we 
receive dollar exchange, as being the form of foreign exchange 
which suits us best. An export which, in addition, involves a 
minimum of imported raw materials—thus economising in 
foreign exchange and in shipping space—and which makes no 
undue demand upon labour essential for our war production 
would seem to have all the virtues. No one is asked to imagine, 
for a moment, that all exports should comply with these require- 
ments. They are only mentioned to point out some of the 


_considerations which have to be borne in mind when assessing 


the relative value of exports and to emphasise the need for 
selectivity. 


AN ENCOURAGING FEATURE 


-It is encouraging to note that the Government, through the 
machinery of the Export Credits Guarantee Department, have 
gone a considerable way to help with many of the difficulties 


which lie in the path of the exporter in wartime. Through a 
_ variety of policies and guarantees, the Department offers insur- 


ance against such things as loss caused by insolvency of’ the 
buyer, exchange difficulties, impediments to the completion of 
export transactions, such as non-shipment of goods arising out 
of the inability of the buyer to take delivery, or interruption 
of payment for goods delivered, owing to war happenings, and 
increases in rates of insurance or freight affecting export con- 
tracts. In view of the present rising cost of production at home 
the price of our exports may become a matter of serious con- 
sequence, for in world markets—as indeed in all markets—it is 
not only the quality, but also the price of the goods that 
counts: and if our prices are not comparable with those of 
our competitors, then our goods may not be sold. It is, there- 
fore, of paramount importance that every effort should be 
made by our manufacturers and traders to keep their export 


. prices on as competitive a basis as possible. 
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WARTIME EXPERIENCE 


The shareholders will recall that last year I referred to the 
internal arrangements we had seen fit to make in the bank 
as wartime measures, and, in particular, to the system of 
duplication of records which had been instituted so as to ensure 
that our services could be carried on in all circumstances. It 
was hardly to be expected that we should be able to avoid 
sustaining damage to some of our bank premises, when the 
enemy air attacks on this country developed: but when we 
consider the number of our branches in London and elsewhere, 
the amount of serious damage is not large. Any dislocation of 
business caused has been speedily remedied and immediate 
steps have been taken to ensure the resumption of banking 
business with as little delay as possible and with the least 
inconvenience to our customers. In making these arrangements 
we have received much assistance from the neighbouring 
branches of other banks, and we are grateful to them for the 
spirit of helpfulness and co-operation which was so readily 
forthcoming. 

The experience of enemy bombing since August last has tested 
and shown the wisdom of our plan of preparedness. I make no 
apology for giving the following details to show how the system 
worked when it had to be brought into instant operation, as 
[ feel sure it will be of interest to the shareholders. 

Our Wealdstone office—a branch on the outskirts of London— 
received a direct hit from a high explosive bomb. The books 
of the branch were almost completely destroyed and the con- 
tents of the strong room suffered considerable damage from 
the explosion and from water. Happily, no one was hurt, not- 
withstanding the fact that the manager and his family were 
sleeping on the premises. The damage occurred early one Friday 
morning. The reconstruction of the records of the branch was 
immediately taken in hand and by noon the next day all the 
current accounts had been reconstructed and proved and a 
branch balance-sheet was drawn up the same afternoon. On 
the following Monday morning the branch was reopened in 
temporary premises, and all customers’ statements were ready 
for them. By the evening of the same day, deposit, home safe 
and loan accounts had been verified, while, by the afternoon 
of the next day, the deposit interest had been checked and the 
branch was working normally. 


AN IMPORTANT BRANCH 


At Coventry, where we have an important branch,:a large 
part of our premises was destroyed by enemy bombing and by 
fire, but the front part of the premises was left standing. A 
wall 20 feet high was built in one and a half days, across the 
office, screening the damaged from the undamaged portion of 
the premises, so that work could be resumed. The branch was 
hit on a Thursday night, but, by 10.80 on the following Satur- 
day morning, after the débris had been cleared away, access 
was gained to the strong room door, the keys turned in the 
locks and all the securities, cash and ledgers were found to be 
perfectly safe and undamaged. Half an hour later our cashiers 
were paying out wages and all our customers’ requirements 
were satisfied. The office bookkeeping machines had been trans- 
ferred to an adjacent branch and everything there has con- 
tinued to work well. In the damaged office at Coventry great 
discomforts have been borne by our staff, but all have faced 
the situation cheerfully. 


There are other instances of a comparable kind which I could 
quote, but the examples given show what has been achieved 
and are typical of the way in which the difficulties have been 
faced and overcome. In dealing with our special problems the 
staff have invariably shown great resource and initiative, and 
the success of their efforts to maintain banking services when- 
ever they have been threatened reflects the greatest credit upon 
them, as well as upon those members of our head office staff 
who evolved our own scheme which has made possible such 
rapid reconstruction of accounts, A valuable contribution to 
the maintenance of an efficient banking organisation in these 
times was made by the chief executive officers of the London 
clearing banks, who, acting in concert, have devised many 
agreed measures to meet the various emergencies which might 
arise as a result of the war. 


The occupation of the Channel Islands by the enemy created 
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and those of our customers who left the Islands have been 
able to continue their accounts with a branch of the bank on 
the mainland. 

One effect of the war is that we have been completely cut 
off from our Italian Bank in Rome and from the branches of 
another subsidiary institution, Barclays Bank (France) 
Limited. It is clear that nothing can be done by us, with regard 
to these subsidiaries, until after the war, but shareholders will 
be glad to know that when the control of these banks passed 
from us the position of both concerns was one of extreme 
liquidity and was thoroughly sound. 


INCREASED STAFF 


The number of those on the permanent staff who, on Decem- 
ber 3lst last, were absent from the bank on full-time War 
Service was 8,787, which compares with a figure of over 2,000 
that I gave to you a year ago. The gaps in our ranks have 
been made good in various ways. A number of pensioners have 
returned to help us, and, in certain cases, men who had com- 
pleted their service on reaching the age of 60 and were about 
to retire have been invited to stay in the service of the bank 
for the time being. We are indebted to them, and the experience 
which they are able to bring to bear is undoubtedly of great 
value to us at this time. We have a number of men working 
in the bank as temporary clerks: but the vacant positions 
have been mainly filled by women clerks, who, I am glad to 
say, have adapted themselves readily to working conditions in 
the bank. I would take this opportunity of thanking, on behalf 
of the board and of the shareholders, all our staff, both per- 
manent and temporary, for the example which they have shown, 
in the unusually difficult times of to-day, and for the unsparing 
efforts which they have given so freely to the bank. 

I now beg to move: ‘‘ That the report of the directors pro- 
duced, together with the annexed statement of the company’s 
accounts as at December 31, 1940, duly audited, be received, 
approved and adopted, and that a final dividend of five per 
cent., making ten per cent. for the year, on the ‘A’ shares of 
£4 each fully paid, and a final dividend of seven per cent., 
making fourteen per cent. for the year on the ‘B’ and ‘C’ 
shares of £1 each fully paid, less income tax in each case, be 
declared, payable on the 8th proximo, to the shareholders regis- 
tered in the books of the company on December 8ist last.” 

Mr W. M. Goodenough, the deputy chairman, seconded the 
resolution and it was carried unanimously. 

The retiring directors were re-elected, and the auditors, 
Messrs Price, Waterhouse and Co. and Messrs Kemp, Chatteris, 
Nichols, Sendell and Co., were reappointed for the ensuing year. 

A vote of thanks to the chairman for presiding at the meeting 
was unanimously accorded and, after thanking the shareholders, 
the chairman made reference to the impending retirement of 
Mr W. N. Seeley, the secretary, and Mr J. H. Beckwith, the 
chief accountant, each having completed 46 years’ service, and 
conveyed to them the good wishes of the shareholders and of 
the directors of the bank in their retirement. The proceedings 
then terminated. 





LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The eighty-third ordinary general meeting of this bank was 
held, on the 81st ultimo, at the head office, 71 Lombard Street, 
London. z 

The notice convening the meeting and the auditors’ report 
having been read, the chairman, the Right Hon. Lord Warding- 
ton, said that he assumed that the report and accounts which 
had been circulated would be taken as read as usual and, as 
his address to shareholders had also been circulated, he did not 
Propose to take up the time of the meeting by reading it. 

The report and accounts were adopted and the usual business 

cted, 

The Proceedings ended with votes of thanks to the chairman 
and directors and to the staff. 
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further problems for the bank, as we have branches in Jersey _ 
and Guernsey. Our duplicate record system again justified itself, 


REGULATIONS WORKING SMOOTHLY 


The annual general meeting of the Union Bank of Australia, 
Limited, was held, on the 27th ultimo, in London. 
‘Major-General Sir John H. Davidson, K.C.M.G., C.B., D.S.O., 
the chairman, who presided, said that for the first time for 
several years costs showed little increase: those applicable to 
Australia and New Zealand were slightly down, but that reduc- 
tion had been offset by increased cost at home due to the main- 
tenance of the various departments of the bank in the country 
and the necessary A.R.P. expenditure. Taxation, on the con- 
trary, had risen substantially, and its effect had not yet been 
fully felt. 

While control and restrictions were now far-reaching and 
impinged on almost every operation, both in finance and trade, 
no undue hardships seemed to have been imposed, and the 
regulations appeared to be working smoothly. It could hardly 
be denied that the effect so far, on balance, had been to the 
present and immediate economic benefit of the community by 
reason of the stimulus to industry arising out of the war effort 
and to the purchase by the British Government of all such 
primary products as wool, butter, cheese, sugar, dried fruits, 
canned fruits, meat, eggs and certain metals. ' 

Reverting to the affairs of the bank, the balance-sheet total 
had risen from approximately £49} millions to £52} millions. 
That was due to the rise of some £3,000,000 in deposits. The 
improvement in their own ratio of advances to deposits was 
marked, and their degree of liquidity showed a great improve- 
ment over that which had existed during the past few ycars. 
It was satisfactory that while that had occurred, earnings for 
the year had been maintained. There was a net profit of 
£196,958, and, with the sum of £157,851 carried forward, there 
was a total available of £354,309. The board had declared a final 
dividend of 4 per cent., less tax, making 7 per cent., less tax, 
for the year, which left £159,809 to be carried forward, or £2,458 
more than the previous year. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


TOBACCO SECURITIES TRUST 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


RESULTS OF A DIFFICULT YEAR 


The thirteenth annual general meeting of the company was 
held, on the 80th ultimo, in London, The Right Hon. Lord 
Bradbury of Winsford, G.C.B., presiding. 

The chairman, in the course of his speech, said: It is usual at 
our annual meeting to review the important items of the balance 
sheet. Taking the assets side first, shares in a subsidiary com- 
pany stand unchanged at £2,000,000. The subsidiary company 
is Tobacco Investments Limited, which is a holding company 
holding the bulk of our unquoted investments. Other invest- 
ments at £8,282,654 show an increase of £280,012 due to our 
subscriptions to War Loan and War Bond issues during the year. 

Advances to a subsidiary company, £304,155, show a reduc- 
tion of £166,070, representing payments made to us by Tobacco 
Investments Limited, which payments are made in the ordinary 
course of our business. Cash at banks at £879,544 shows an in- 
crease of £52,136. 

Turning to the liabilities side of the balance sheet, there is 
no change in the capital in form or in amount. Sundry creditors 
at £221,891 shows an increase of £180,016, due mainly to pro- 
visions for income tax and excess profits tax. Capital reserve at 
£119,207 shows a small increase of £2,152, accounted for prin- 
cipally by profit on American stocks requisitioned by the 
Treasury. The general reserve remains unchanged at £200,000. 
This brings me to the revenue account for the year, which 
shows a net income of £498,909 compared with £585,700 for the 
previous year, a reduction of £36,791. This reduction in net 
revenue, however, is dae entirely to increased taxation. 

At our meeting last year Lord Catto informed you that we 
were continuing our sales of the much reduced balance of shellac 
at greatly improved prices; this balance has been sold during 
the year ended October S8ist. 

Now as to the future—I am not brave enough to prophesy 
when the war will be over. I have unbounded faith in our 
ultimate success, but cannot foretell just when it will take piace. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LIMITED 


STATEMENT BY THE CHAIRMAN, MR G. P. DEWHURST 


In view of existing conditions, and in place of his usual annual 
address, the following statement has been circulated by Mr. 
G. P. Dewhurst, chairman of Williams Deacon’s Bank Limited, 
to the shareholders of the bank in advance of the annual 
general meeting held on January 238, 1941. 


From the report you will see that Colonel Sir Edward Johnson- 
Ferguson, who succeeded his father as a director of the bank 
in 1906, has decided not to seek re-election at this time, finding 
that fresh duties in connection with the war make attendances 
here increasingly difficult. To fill the vacancy thus caused we 
have invited Mr. Harold Slaney Kershaw to a seat on the 
board, and I should like in your name to offer Mr. Kershaw 
a very hearty welcome, feeling confident that his wide experi- 
ence and knowledge of affairs will be of the utmost value to 
the bank. 


BALANCE SHEET—LIABILITIES 


Taking the figures of the balance-sheet, the striking feature 
on the liabilities side is an increase in our deposits of £9,234,000, 
or 22 per cent. in excess of the figures of last year, which in 
turn were a record in the history of the bank. Doubtless the 
incidence of the various controls and rationing by the Govern- 
ment of shipping, imports and exports and the home trade 
has been the principal factor in these larger deposits, while 
the considered policy of the trader and private individual alike 
to retain profits in his business and keep himself liquid has 
doubtless also had a similar effect. It is certainly more than 
a coincidence that the rise in our deposits practically corre- 
sponds with the increase of £3,500,000 in our holding of British 
Government securities through subscriptions to new war issues 
and the allotment to the bank of £5,500,000 of Treasury deposit 
receipts, the bank thus acting as a medium for the direction 
of public and private savings to the Government and giving 
proof, if it were needed, of our desire to assist the Government 
in its loan policy for financing the war. 

Acceptances and credits opened show a decrease of £278,000 
largely owing to the change in the method of financing the 
import of certain commodities. On the other hand, endorse- 
ments, ete., due to increased guarantees given on behalf of 
customers are higher by £174,000. 


ASSETS 


Turning now to the assets side of the sheet, our cash, balances 
with other banks, money at call, bills discounted and Treasury 
deposit receipts reach the figure of £25,600,000, and taking these 
five items together they amount to over 50 per cent. of our 
deposits, the principal increases being £1,900,000 in our cash 
and £5,500,000 in our Treasury deposit receipts, an item which 
appears for the first time. The only decrease appearing in these 
items is for bills discounted, which reflects the lack of com- 
mercial bills. 

Regarding the advances we have, in common with other 
banks, to report a decrease, in our case of £1,900,000, caused 
mainly by changed methods of financing imports due to 
Government control, retention of companies’ profits in their 
businesses and liquidation of private advances, these reductions 
having more than offset advance facilities granted in connection 
with war production and the export trade. 

Bank premises account shows a reduction of £28,000, and 
with no branch extensions undertaken during the year it 
practically benefits by the full amount appropriated from the 
year’s profit. 

I feel confident that the balance-sheet figures I have outlined, 
which, of course, have only been arrived at after the fullest 
provision has been made for all weak or doubtful positions, all 
tend to emphasise the extreme liquidity of the bank’s resources, 
leaving us in a position to give every assistance to our customers 
in financing their engagements on war production. 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


Turning now to the figures of profit and loss, our net profit, 
after making the usual provisions, appears at £292,672 as 


compared with £298,865, or a decrease of £6,198. This profit, 
with the balance of £120,125 brought forward from last year, 
gives us a total of £412,798 to be dealt with. After transferring 
£30,000 to premises account we are in a position to pay a 
dividend at the rate of 12} per cent. on both our “A” and 
‘*B” shares and carry forward to next year’s account £148,428 
as against £120,125 brought in. If we take into account the 
extra burden of taxation and the difficulties under which the 
business of the bank has been carried on I feel we have every 
reason to be gratified with these results and the evidence they 
afford of the progress maintained during the year. 

You will probably agree that at this time it is hardly appro- 
priate to give more than this brief résumé of the bank’s opera- 
tions, but you may be glad to know that where damage has 
been incurred to our premises through enemy action the in- 
convenience to the public has been largely minimised through 
our system of duplicate records, and we have to be very 
thankful that so far no loss of life amongst the staff has 
occurred through such action. 

You may also be interested to hear that 171 members of 
the staff are serving with H.M. Forces and in addition 14 
messengers and porters and one V.A.D. from the female staff, 
bringing the total up to 186. Of the former I regret to say 
one has been reported killed and to his relatives I should like 
to offer our deepest sympathy. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


And now I would wish,to convey in your name our very 
special thanks to the staff for the magnificent way in which 
their work for the bank has been carried on during the year 
that has passed. Where one and all have done their best under 
the most trying circumstances I hesitate to mention the occupant 
of any one position in the bank, for you can as well appreciate 
the extra stress and responsibility that has fallen upon the 
executive and management as you can visualise the trials and 
discomforts that have been the lot of so many of our junior 
members. So to one and all I repeat I would like to offer our 
hearty thanks and keen appreciation of their loyalty and devo- 
tion to the service of the bank. 


THE NATIONAL BUILDING SOCIETY 
A STEADY COURSE 


The ninety-first annual meeting of the National Building 
Society, held, on the 24th ultimo, in London, was presided over 
by the chairman, Mr. Stanley C. Ramsey, F.R.I.B.A. 

The chairman said: For the past year the life of Britain 
and the Empire has been directed ever more sternly towards 
furthering the war effort, and in this concentration of energy 
building societies have played their part. Generally speaking, 
our policy has been one of prudent retrenchment, which has 
enabled us to conserve to the full the interests of our members, 
and to make substantial contributions, both directly and in- 
directly, to the cause we all have at heart. 

The total of shares and deposits entrusted to us amounted 
to £81} millions at the time of the balance-sheet, an amount 
within £1} millions of the figure for 1939, the highest we have 
held at any time. Mortgages in aggregate exceeded £82} 
millions, and here also the reduction from record figures was 
correspondingly small. A steady flow of new money still 
reaches the society, fresh subscriptions and deposits during the 
year aggregating nearly £2} millions, a smaller figure than that 
to which we have grown accustomed in recent years, but never- 
theless quite considerable in view of other claims upon invest- 
ment funds. 

The chairman, continuing, said: The enforced pause in the 
progressive policy of our society should not give rise to im- 
patience, for it permits us to gather our strength in preparation 
for the calls which will surely be made upon our movement 
with the advent of peace. 


The directors’ report and accounts were adopted unanimously. 
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RECORD LEVEL OF DEPOSITS 


FINANCING OF WAR EFFORT 


MR F. A. BATES’ SPEECH 


The one hundred and tenth annual general meeting of 
members of Martins Bank Limited was held at the head office, 
Liverpool, on Tuesday, January 28th. 

Mr. Frederic Alan Bates, chairman, presided, and in his 
address said: 

My lords and gentlemen, may I assume that you will take as 
read the report and accounts which have been circulated ? 

It is with deep regret that we have to record the death of 
Sir James Readhead, Bart., a member of our North Eastern 
board. He died in May last after eight years of valuable service 
on that board. His firm have had a long association with the 
bank, in the affairs of which Sir James always took a keen 
interest. He was a man of a most likeable personality. 

Lord Woolton of Liverpool, as you are aware, is now Minister 
of Food. On his appointment in April he resigned from the 
board. We congratulate him on the distinguished office he fills, 
but regret the loss of his collaboration and sound judgment at 
our board meetings. 

Mr. Robert Vere Buxton, D.S.0., was appointed to the 
general board in November. As a member of our London board 
from the amalgamation of Martins Bank with the Bank of 
Liverpool in 1918, he has given outstanding service, and his 
varied experience in the city of London will be of great value 
on the general board. 

In July last Sir William Gray, Bart., was appointed to the 
North Eastern board, where his wide knowledge of that area 
is highly appreciated by the directors generally. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


I now turn to the accounts. The main changes are in the 
deposits by our customers and in the items Treasury deposit 
receipts, investments and advances; These items are closely 
related in that they are all affected by the country’s vast 
war effort. Our advances have been much reduced, offsetting 
the return upon largely increased deposits, Profits have also 
been affected by heavy wartime expenses and increased taxa- 
tion, but, notwithstanding, we have been able to show a small 
increase. At £891,029, they are some £15,000 more than for the 
previous year. With £330,749 brought forward from a year ago, 
there is available for distribution £1,221,778. A dividend of 
7} per cent. was paid in July last, and it is proposed to repeat 
that as a final dividend for 1940, again making 15 per cent. for 
the year. These two dividends will absorb £624,006. From the 
balance, £100,000 has been transferred to the staff pension fund, 
and in view of the difficult times ahead we have considered it 
prudent to place £150,000 to reserve for future contingencies. 
We have carried forward £347,772, being £17,023 more than 
last year. 


SECURITY HOLDINGS 


The bank’s liquid position is maintained. Cash in hand and 
at the Bank of England amounted to £14,817,000, that is 
11.55 per cent. of our deposits, which at the record level of 


 £123,313,000 are up by £12,893,000, while the total of our quick 


assets consisting of cash, money at call, balances with other 
banks, Treasury and other bills, and Treasury deposit receipts 
amounts to £41,267,000, being 83.29 per cent. of our deposits. 
Further, the bauk’s short-terms investments amount to 
£11,006,000. 

We are taking a full share in financing the country’s war 
requirements. Our investments stand at £45,628,000, an increase 
of £11,456,000 on the previous year, This increase, with our 
holdings of Treasury bills and Treasury deposit receipts, repre- 
sents funds lent to the Government during last year. Our total 
holding of British Government securities, including Treasury 
bills and deposit receipts, is £58,178,000, a large percentage 
(actually 48 per cent.) of our deposits. In addition, a consider- 
able part of our advances is given directly in connection with 
the production of war material. This is typical of what all the 
banks are doing in furtherance of the war effort. 

Advances show a decrease of £7,767,000, for reasons of which 
you are aware. The banks are eager to lend money, and are 


in a sound position to do so when the return to peace enables 
them to resume their notmal functions. 

Premises account stands at £2,845,000, an increase of £98,000. 
There is a decrease of £1,078,000 in our acceptances, endorse- 
ments, etc., occasioned by the reduction in foreign trade under 
war conditions. 

STAFF 


That brings me to the end of my remarks upon our accounts, 
and in accordance with the general desire, in present days, to 
curtail proceedings of this nature, I will only detain you a few 
moments longer. My closing words will be in appreciation of 
our staff, including our temporary staff, in discharging their 
duties in very trying circumstances, Along with many other 
commercial concerns, and indeed with every section of the 
country’s life, we have suffered by enemy action, but I am glad 
to state not unduly anywhere, and nowhere in a degree to 
affect our business materially. The arrangements which were 
made at the outset of the war with such care to meet casualties 
among our offices and to avoid any interruption of banking 
service to the public have worked admirably, This refleets the 
greatest credit on the executive officers and the st: f, clerical 
and manual, of all ranks, but it will not be regarded as invidious 
if I make special mention of the lady members of the staff for 
the way they have devoted themselves to their duties, particularly 
in Londen and our other large centres which have suffered 
from bombardment. Our fire watchers and the staff who leok 
after our premises have worked untiringly, and have been the 
means in several instances of saving our property from serious 
damage. I have recently visited a number of our branches in 
those areas which have had to meet bombing attacks, and am 
proud to say that everywhere I found the spirit of the staff 
excellent. No effort has been spared in continuing to give our 
customers a high standard of service. 

We have lost by death one member of the staff on civilian 
duties, and two members in the forces. Others are wounded, 
missing, or prisoners of war. To their relatives I am sure you 
will wish to send our deepest sympathy. We have now 607 
members in the forces. Our thoughts go out to these young 
men. We wish them a safe return, and promise them a warm 
welcome when they come back to their duties in the bank at 
the conclusion of a victorious peace.—(Applause.) 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 
ANNUAL MEETING OF SHAREHOLDERS 


The ordinary general meeting of shareholders was held on 
January 80th at the head office, Poultry, London, E.C.2. 

The Right Hon. R. McKenna (chairman), who presided, 
referred to the fact that in substitution for the customary 
address to the meeting there had been circulated with the 
annual report a statement by him on the affairs of the bank 
during the past year. (The statement was reproduced in these 
columns on January 25th.) He then moved the adoption of 
the report of the directors and the audited statement of 
accounts ; the motion was seconded by Mr S. Christopherson 
(deputy chairman), and carried. 

The following resolution was moved by the chairman, 
seconded by Mr Christopherson, and carried unanimously : 

“That the meeting records with deepest regret the death 
on active service of 27 members of the staff, the posting of three 
others as missing, and the death by enemy action of 14 civilian 
members of the staff; and desires to express its sense of the 
loss the bank has stistained and its sympathy with the 
relatives.”’ 

Further resolutions were adopted authorising the payment, 


’ on February Ist, of a dividend of 8 per cent. actual, less income 


tax, for the half-year to December Sist last ; re-electing the 
retiring directors, Mr. Lewis H. Walters (deputy chairmen) 
and The Right Hon. Lord Davies; and appointing Messrs 
Whinney, Smith and Whinney as auditors for the ensuing year. 
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JUTE INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


STATEMENT TO THE SHAREHOLDERS BY THE CHAIRMAN 


The chairman of Jute Industries Limited, Mr J. Ernest Cox, 
has issued a statement to shareholders, which takes the place 
of the usual address made by the chairman at the actual meet- 
ing, and which reads as follows :— 

Your directors have decided that, in present circumstances, 
it is advisable that the annual meeting should be held in 
Dundee. The attendance is not usually large, and it seems pro- 
bable that this year the numbers would be even fewer. 

This statement is enclosed with the annual report, and, as 
no speech will be made at the meeting, the business will assume 
a formal character and will enable both directors and share- 
holders to carry out their daily tasks without undue 
interruption. 

Since we met last year the company has sustained a severe 
loss in’ the death of one of our managing directors. Mr W. G. 
Fair had been associated with the jute trade throughout the 
whole of his business life. He was a man of great ability and 
foresight, qualities which he employed to the full in his con- 
sideration of the problems which confront one in a position 
such as his. His genial disposition and his keenness will be 
much missed by his colleagues on the board. 

You will not expect me to enter into details in my remarks 
this year. The country is at war, and, as a consequence, the 
wheels of industry cannot be expected to function as they were 
wont to do in times of peace. Every trade has its own particular 
difficulties, and it is not, in my view, necessary for a board of 
directors to draw attention to them, but rather to exercise their 
thoughts and aims in the direction of making the best of what 
must be, and in endeavouring to surmount them in so far as is 
humanly possible. 


Of our partners in this trade—agents, managers, office staff, 
both at home and abroad, and the workers in our mills and 
factories, I would, however, like to speak and to offer them on 
our, and your, behalf, and on the nation’s account likewise, 
unstinted appreciation and thanks for the cheerful manner in 
which they have faced conditions of work which are strange, 
and which, in peace time, would be considered uncongenial. 
One and all have displayed a desire to accommodate them- 
selves to the changed conditions, irrespective of personal 
feelings. 


Production during the past year has not been so great as in 
the previous period, and this was more evident in the latter 
months of our financial year. The hindrance to our trade con- 
tinues to emanate from the import of Calcutta-made goods, to 
which I have made repeated references, and from which no 
relief is as yet in sight. Considerable anxiety is expressed by 
the trade as to the relationship which imports of cloth bear to 
those of raw jute, and it would seem that, at a time when con- 
servation of shipping space is necessary, preference might advan- 
tageously be given to the latter on which employment of British 
labour depends. Representations have been made in the appro- 
priate quarter which it is hoped will meet with a sympathetic 
reaction and result in an increased supply of basic war material. 

On the accounts I would merely say that the net result is 
better than last year, and, had it not been for the necessity of 
making provision for the heavy increase in taxation, would 
have been considerably larger. From the profit of £128,247 we 
have deducted the usual sum of £55,000 for depreciation and 
obsolescence, and have made a further contribution for aid-raid 
shelters of £5,500. There has also been provided £5,000 to write 
down the book cost of our holding in the Camperdown Pressing 
Company Limited in Calcutta, and £20,000 has been transferred 
to contingent fund. 

The Camperdown Pressing Company, as its name denotes, 
presspacked bales of raw jute for export. For some years it has 
been increasingly difficult to secure balers, and latterly the rates 
obtainable for packing the material have become unremunera- 
tive. With a surplus of presshouses in Calcutta, and a decreased 
demand for export, it seemed highly probable that, for some 
years at least, it would be difficult to meet overhead charges, 
while the more distant future did not appear to offer any 


certainty of more profitable times. When, therefore, a prospec- 
tive tenant, in an entirely different line of business, approached 
the company with a view to leasing the buildings, negotiations 
were entered into and finally a ten years’ lease was concluded. 
We hold slightly more than half the shares in the company, and 
I am afraid that we cannot expect to receive a dividend for some 
time, as a debit at profit and loss account must first be elimi- 
nated. We are, at any rate, assured that this debt will not be 
increased, and in time the company should again become a 
profit-earning concern. 

The transfer to continent fund is, in our opinion, a provision 
which it is wise to make at this time. We have made, what we 
believe to be, adequate provision for all liabilities which are 
known to us, but you will realise that unforeseen changes— 
sometimes retrospective in their application—are apt to arise, 
and, as we have so far been unable to set up any reserve fund, 
it seems appropriate and wise that we should take this oppor- 
tunity of making a provision of this kind. 

After all these deductions, there remains, including the amount 
brought into the accounts from last year, a sum of 
£75,292 17s. 5d., out of which we recommend a dividend on the 
preference shares of 4 per cent., less income tax at 8s. 5$d. in 
the £, after payment of which the balance amounting to 
£40,667 17s. 5d. is carried into the new account. There may be 
disappointment that we have not suggested an increased divi- 
dend, but there are cogent reasons why we should conserve our 
resources until the outlook is clearer. It seems certain that, in 
the financial year now running, our output will be considerably 
less than in the last year, and the consequent smaller produc- 
tion will require to carry a larger share of overhead expenses. 
Wages have risen considerably. Since July, 1939, the Trade 
Board has granted substantial increases on three occasions. The 
cost of materials, other than jute, which enters into our 
manufacture had advanced appreciably, while commodity 
insurance, extended scales of compensation in cases of accident, 
and practically every other item, have shown an upward 
tendency. 

I would refer in particular to the advance in wages as afford- 
ing a danger signal to the trade of the future, when viewed in 
relations to the scales in force in Calcutta, I trust that in making 
this statement I shall not be misunderstood. I realise that it is 
in the interest of industry and the workers alike that the highest 
wage which circumstances permit should be paid, but, so far 
as L am aware, there have been no increases granted to mill 
operatives in India, and consequently the gap between our costs 
and theirs, which was sufficiently serious pre-war, has been 
further widened. The inference therefore is that, unless the home 
market is to be reserved for the products of the hands and 
industry of our home workers when normal times return, the 
outlook for our trade has not improved, We have repeatedly 
pleaded our cause with Government officials, and I fear that 
you will tire of my renewed reference to this fact. We have 
received sympathy, but we cannot live on sympathy alone, and, 
unless it is translated into some tangible action, our furrow will 
be deep and difficult. 

As mentioned in the report, the volume of our export trade 
has been reduced by the enemy occupation of European coun- 
tries, but I am glad to be in a position to state that our trade 
with Empire countries and the United States of America is still 
satisfactory. 

The export group which has been formed for the industry 
will, we hope, bring trade to this city, and we trust that it will 
be possible to keep any new connections thus made, It will 
certainly be our endeavour to do so. 

It is clearly impossible to venture any forecast, but one can 
at least hope that before we meet again next year many, if not 
all, of our difficulties may have become memories. 

Our buildings, plant and machinery, have been maintained in 
excellent repair, and whenever demand improves, we are fully 
prepared and ready to meet it. A small amount of new 
machinery has been installed during the year, but any further 
additions must necessarily lie in abeyance meantime. 
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TURNER AND NEWALL LIMITED 


MAXIMUM HELP TO NATIONAL EFFORT 
PROPERTIES AND PLANT IN HIGHEST STATE OF EFFICIENCY 
DEVELOPMENT OF EMPIRE AND SOUTH AMERICAN MARKETS 

SIR SAMUEL TURNER’S REVIEW OF YEAR’S OPERATIONS 


The annual general meeting of Turner and Newall Limited 
was held on January 24th in Manchester, Sir Samuel Turner, 
the chairman of the company, presiding. The secretary, Mr. 
John L. Collins, read the notice convening the meeting and 
the report of the auditors, Messrs. Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths 
and Co. 

The chairman dealt with the accounts at some length, as 
usual, and then explained that under present conditions it 
was undesirable for him to attempt to go into detail with 
regard to the nature of the company’s present operations in 
this country; he would therefore only give a very much 
curtailed review of the company’s activities at home and 
abroad. 


PROGRESS OF MANUFACTURING COMPANIES 


After referring to the mining companies in South Africa and 
Canada, and mentioning that while they had produced to 
capacity during the whole of the financial year under review, 
production as from October 1, 1940, has had to be somewhat 
curtailed consequent on the closing of certain markets on the 
continent of Europe, the chairman dealt with the manufac- 
turing companies situated in the United Kingdom, and said :— 

Turner Brothers Asbestos Company, Limited, have had a busy 
year, and general sales development work has continued to the 
fullest extent possible under present conditions. This applies 
not only to Asbestos Textiles but also to the rubber belting 
products which they manufacture, and the new “V”’ type 
rubber belting has made significant progress. 

J. W. Roberts, Limited, have, of course, felt the loss of 
European markets in connection with sales of their speciality 
‘‘Limpet ” sprayed asbestos, but the other sections of their 
business remain in full activity. 

Ferodo, Limited, during the year under review, have natur- 
ally experienced a reduction in the demand for their products 
from the replacement section of the brakelining trade, owing 
to the present restrictions on private motoring. At the same 
time, however, increased demand for equipment purposes has 
been sufficient to offset this reduction. Sales of “‘ Ferogrip ”’ 
fan belts have steadily increased during the year, and this 
new department is now contributing substantially to the success 
of the business. 

Turners Asbestos Cement Company have been fully occupied 
during the past year, as the demand for their products has 
been stimulated by present conditions. You will appreciate that 
their products, which are suitable for numerous constructional 
purposes, are likely to continue in considerable demand for 
some time to come. 

The Washington Chemical Company has during the past year 
been employed at full capacity in the production of all its 
standard products based on carbonate of magnesia. 

Newalls Insulation Company have also been very fully occu- 
pied on contract work and have experienced some difficulty in 
obtaining the necessary supply of skilled dabour, Steps, how- 
ever, have been taken to establish special training facilities to 
deal with this problem. 


EXPORT TRADE DIFFICULTIES 


All our manufacturing companies operating in- the United 
Kingdom have naturally been somewhat handicapped in their 
export activities by the closing of the majority of the European 
markets. In every case, however, active steps have been taken 
to replace these lost export markets by others, and I am glad 
to be able to tell you that during the year under review the 
total of the export business obtained by the group was greater 
than that obtained during the previous year. You will ap- 
preciate, however, that the closing of the majority of the 
European markets was not fully effective during the whole year 


in question, and the loss of export trade to Europe will there- 
fore probably be felt to a greater extent during the ensuing 
year. We have, however, undertaken an active campaign to 
develop Empire and South American markets and we have every 
hope that this will be successful in minimising the effect of the 
loss of European business. : 

The chairman next referred to the manufacturing companies 
situated abroad, namely, Keasbey and Mattison Company, 
Ferodo and Asbestos Incorporated, and Asbestos Cement, 
Limited, and the progress made by them during the year, and 
then continued as follows :-— 

The pension scheme of the group has now completed its fourth 
year and is operating very satisfactorily. So far as the Robert 
Turner fund is concerned, you will have noted that the 
directors again recommend the contribution of £10,000 to the 
Turner and Newall Welfare Trust Limited for account of the 
trustees of this fund, which is being steadily built up in order 
that the means may be available to deal with exceptional 
cases not covered by the pension scheme itself. I informed you 
last year that the total cost to the group of pension fund 
contributions and the holidays with pay scheme amounted to 
£91,000. For the year ended September 80, 1940, the comparative 
figure was £94,500. 


AIR RAID PRECAUTIONS 


A complete financial year under conditions of actual war has 
necessarily involved substantial additional expenditure in con- 
nection with air raid precautions of various kinds. Up to 
September 30, 1939, £65,826 had been expended in connection 
with the provision of shelters for employees and certain other 
precautionary measures. During the year under review a further 
£51,890 has been incurred on the extension of these measures, 
including revision of some of the black-out arrangements in 
order to give the maximum amount of daylight in our factories. 
during normal working hours, extra provision for the protec- 
tion of vital plant, and, as a result of the adoption of the 
policy of working during “‘alert’’ periods until danger is 
imminent, the provision of extra shelter accommodation in 
closer proximity to the actual places in which work is carried on. 

Before leaving the subject of air raid precautions, I am sure 
stockholders would like to know that at the suggestion of 
certain of our employees it was decided to open a Fighter Aero- 
plane Fund, and to invite contributions from the directors, 
managers, staff and workpeople of this company and its sub- 
sidiary companies in this country. As a result of very gratify- 
ing contributions, which were supplemented by the company, 
we were able to send to the Minister of Aircraft Production 
a cheque for £15,000 for the purchase of fighter aeroplanes. 


TAXATION AND PROFIT DISTRIBUTION 


In recommending a dividend of 15 per cent. for the year on 
the ordinary stock, your directors are conscious of the disparity 
between the total profits earned and the amount distributed 
in ordinary dividend. You will realise, of course, that the one 
overwhelming reason for this is taxation. While the gross. 
amount of the ordinary dividend recommended for the year 
represents 8s. for each £1 ordinary stock unit, the taxation 
liability of the company necessitates the provision of an amount 
equal to 8s. 6d. per unit, and this in spite of an excess profits 
standard which is reasonably favourable to the company. I 
am sure, however, that the ordinary stockholders will be giad 
that the company is in a position to make this contribution to. 
the National Exchequer, and at the same time distribute a 
reasonable dividend to its stockholders. 

In the conditions which obtain to-day, and which are likely to. 
obtain for some considerable time to come, you will readily 
understand that it is impossible for me to make any forecast. 
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of the immediate future. Your directors remain satisfied that 
the policy which I outlined to you last year is the appropriate 
one in the circumstances, and every effort is being made to 
contribute the maximum possible to the national effort, without 
reference to the prospect of immediate reward. 

At the same time, all the necessary steps are being taken to 
maintain your company’s properties and plants in the highest 
possible state of efficiency, and research work, far from being 
neglected, is being intensified. 


POST-WAR PROSPECTS 


The future may contain difficulties which we cannot at present 
foresee, but you may be assured that your board’s policy of 
constant vigilance is not being, and will not be, relaxed in 
any way, and we remain confident that when the present war 
has been satisfactorily terminated, your company will emerge in 
a condition of health and strength, and be capable of resuming 
its forward policy and retaining its place as one of the foremost 
organisations in the world devoted to mining, manufacturing 
and the distribution of asbestos, magnesia and allied products. 

In conelusion, may I once more, on behalf of the board and 
on your behalf, express to the officials and employees of our 
various businesses at home and abroad, our thanks for their 
continued efforts, often under extreme difficulties, and assure 
them that we have every confidence that they will continue to 
render the efficient and loyal service which has played so large 
a part in making the Turner and Newall Limited organisation 
one in which we can all have pride? 

The usual resolutions were then passed, approving and adopt- 
ing the directors’ report, the accounts for the year to Sep- 
tember 30, 1940, and the balance-sheet as at that date, and 
authorising the payment of the ordinary dividend of 11} per 
cent., making 15 per cent. for the year, subject to income tax, 
following which Mr R. Starkey, one of the retiring directors, 
was re-elected a director of the company, Mr C. S. Bell, the 
other retiring director (having reached the normal age of 
retirement) not offering himself for re-election. 

Messrs Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths and Co., chartered accoun- 
tants, were reappointed as auditors for the current year. 





February I, 1941 


APEX (TRINIDAD) OILFIELDS, LIMITED 
BURDEN OF TAXATION 


The twenty-first ordinary general meeting of Apex (Trinidad) 
Oilfields, Limited, was held, on the 28th ultimo, in London. 

Mr Walter Maclachlan (the chairman) said that the net 
profit was £393,617, as compared with £256,049. It had been 
necessary to reserve £190,000 against taxation in the United 
Kingdom and Trinidad, as compared with £80,464, and £30,000 
had been transferred to general reserve, increasing it to £400,000. 
The directors now recommended a final dividend of 17} per cent., 
less British income tax at 5s. 3d. in the pound, making a total 
of 30 per cent. for the year. 

Shareholders would be interested to know some facts as to 
the extent to which they in the Trinidad oil industry were 
contributing towards the nation’s financial requirements. Out 
of the past year’s profits of the three companies whose accounts 
had recently been published, including this company, no less 
than £1,544,000 was appropriated to taxation and the special 
levy placed by the Trinidad Govermnent on oil production, 
whereas the dividends receivable by the shareholders totalled 
£368,000, of which no doubt a substantial part was also liable 
to surtax. In other words, the ratio of the division of the 
profits distributed between the State and the shareholders, 
without taking any account of surtax, was the State 16s. 2d. 
in the pound, the shareholders 8s. 10d. in the pound. At the 
same time, he desired to point out that excess profits tax at 
100 per cent., the wisdom of which was now generally doubted, 
bore with particular severity on a company operating such 
wasting assets as oil wells, and especially since the requirements 
of the Government were the factors which now determined the 
rate at which such assets were exhausted, 

As to prospects for the current year, the present trend of 
prices appeared to be below that of the past year. He could 
assure shareholders, however, that all the operations on the 
company’s property had made good progress, that their results 
had continued to prove successful, and that the condition of 
the property was in every respect satisfactory. 

The report was unanimously adopted, 
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tinued supply of steel has affected - 
market sentiment during the past sss so teamed ‘amend 
week. 102-40 | 102-00 | 100-90 








Datty AvEerace 50 Common Srocks 


Jan. 20 


101-70 





SESS 
1941 Hivh 105-80, January 10th. Low, 100-6u» 


Jan. 21 


100-60 


Jan, 22 


Shorter Comments 


101-20 This Week’s Company Results.— 
Despite a slight fall in the gross and net 
income of DEBENTURE CORPOR- 








New York Prices January 21st. ATION, the latter from £112,414 to 

’ ital Issues £100,591, the ordinary dividend is main- 

Total share dealings :—Jan. 22, 520,000 ; Cap tained at 10 per cont. The gross income 
Jan. 23, 570,000; Jan. 24, 410,000; Week ending Nominal Con- New of HENEKEYS is slightly higher at 
Jan. 25, 220,000; Jan. 27, 360,000; February 1, 1941 Capital versions Money £66,511 against £65,326, but the dividend 
Jan. 28, 470,000. To The Public ......... Nil a Nil is reduced from 16.8 to 15.52 per cont. 
Close Close Close Close = Shareholders ...... Nil ve Nil in view of a small decline in net earnings. 

oo —? By SB. inteedestion = ee wile E.G. BROWN & CO., sheet metal workers, 

21, 28, 21, 28, Nat. Savings Certs.t... 3,209'841 -. 8,200,841 have realised an increase in gross profits 

<a 1941 1041 in 18 teat 3% Defence Bondst (s) 2'852,106 |. 2.852.105 from £118,328 to £301,228 but net income 
sone -.- nee, ri oot ot% Nat. Was Denese RH ca arn declined from £48,520 to £45,666. The 25 per 
Gt. Nthn. Pf.. 27 27 |Curt. Wr. “A” thane ta - oo cent. ordinary dividend is repeated. WEST- 
Winer) eee | iat du ai il Wet — INGHOUSE “BRAKE cared «ub 
Rorinera fac. '6{ sHlGen: Motard. 4st sof Zee, gaat 10th mating total since dune sth, stantial improvement in both gross and 
Pennsyl. El... 23) 23}/Inland Steel... 864 86} £212,260,395. (¢) Total sales to January 2ist, 1941. net profits which have risen from £91,932 
Southern ...... 2} Sf iia. Harvest... 40} 50 £23,652,477. (w) Total sales January 2nd, 1941, to to £162,573 and from £83,932 to £141,488 
" BE o woe * » ‘ ° : cers ; 

a rosalLingett Myers 04. 04 January 2ist, 1941, £00,246) ates tities respectively. The 10 per cent. dividend is 
Amer. W’ Wks. a 6 a ers . ot Year Conversions Conversions paid Bd sanneagy 8 LOTUS LTD., shoe 
tg > nd ot Hat. Steal vss or = 1941 (New Basis) ......... 01,421,860 91,421,869 dividend from 7 to 7 oe oma” Gee 
United Gea = 10° o4jSears Roebuck 76 75) 4041 (Old Basi)... 01307.083 OL;3er.o83 —«CAMings are up by over £50,000 to 
1 1940 (Old Basis)... 375,387,933  22°632'800 £149,054 and net income from £51,446 


3. Commercial and jSocony Vac... & 9 
Industrial Stan. OL N.J.. 332 34 

Amer. Metal... 18} 18))/20th Cen. Fox 6} af 
Am. Roll. Ml... 135 144)U.8.Steel...... 67 67 
Am, Smelting. 414 42} West’hee KlL.... 904 9 
siamo 24} 253 Woolworth ... 32} 32 

234 23)/Yngstn. Shect. 37{ 39} 


Srawparp Statistics Inpices 
(1926 = 100) 
Weexk.Ly AVERAGES 










ik tot loton| ot 
High | Low oun 


sitiiitemiaens saniiihain,. id Raeeacivsiailiitiniadates 
* 60 Common Stocks. (a) Jan. 22. (b) Jan. 8. 


799 
6-37% 


Destination (Conversions Excluded) 
Brit. Emp. Foreign 


Year fy ex U.K. Countries 
: £ £ 
‘41 (New Basis) ... 91,402,865 19,004 Nil 
"40 (New Basis) ... 25,451,729 $4,502 Nil 
‘al (Old Basis) ... 91,367,083 Nil Nil 
40 (Old Basis) ... 22,632,800 Nil 107,800 
Nature of Borrowing (Conv. Excld.) 
Year Deb. Pref. Ord. 
se £ £ £ 
41 (New Basis) ... 91,402,865 8,541 10,463 


"40 (New Basis) ... 22,895,650 . 
41 (Old Basis). 91367083 ‘i +o . 
*40 (Old Basis) ... 22,525,000 Nil 107,801 
“ Old Basis” includes public issues and issues to 
shareholders. “ New Basis” is all new capital in 
which permission to deal has been granted. 
CONVERSIONS AND REPAYMENTS 
London County Council 5 per cent. 
Stock.—The London County Council 
will redeem £13,707,446 5 per cent. con- 
solidated stock 1940-60 on April 30, 1941. 


to £65,311. Despite a jump in total 
rofits from £67,494 to £91,984, a rise in 
i.P.T. liability from £13,000 to £41,358 
is responsible for a decline in net earnings 
of R. B. PULLIN from £33,230 to £25,580. 
Consequently, the 25 per cent. ordinary 
dividend is reduced to 20 per cent. The 
improvement in earnings of KAPALA 
(MALAY) is even more substantial than 
that of the majority of rubber com- 
panies for 1939/40. With gross profits of 
£50,453 against £19,133 and net income of 
£28,809 against £12,211, the ordinary 
capital receives 10 per cent. against nil. 
Despite a well maintained gross income 
at £59,733, FINLAY & CO. suffered a 
moderate setback in net profits from 
£34,587 to £24,733 and the dividend is 
reduced from 14 to 10 per cent. 


Continued on page 168 
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February 1, 1941 


CURRENT STATISTICS. 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended January 25th, 1941, 
total ordinary revenue was £62,170,000, 
against ordinary expenditure of £84,786,000 
and issues to sinking funds of £145,000. 
Thus, including sinking fund allocations, 
the deficit accrued since April Ist is 
£2,071,396,000,° against £633, 132,000 


(including defence loan issues) for the 
corresponding period a year ago. 
ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
Receipts into the Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 


Revenue 


ORDINARY 
REVENUE 






Sur-tax ...... 44,248] 3,870) 3,480 


Estate, etc., 

Duties...... 63,149] 1,040) 1,608 
Stamps ...... 19, 11,318} 1,150) 940 
B.D. crdioi 18,852 450 530 
Mite <ecsuns 50,583)... 1,854 
Other Inland 

Revenue... 528 70 150 


Total In. Rev.) 769,600) 348,588) 488,291) 33,118) 42,342 








216,845] 247,855| 5,448] 5,771 
Exciee......... 213,550) 113,965] 157.091| 1,085] 3,091 


Total Customs 
and Excise | 522,900) 330,810) 404,946] 6,533] 8,862 











Motor Duties | 35,000} 31,498] 33,540) 12,106} 9,410 
P.O. (Net Re- 

ceipt) ...... 13,291 5,304) 8,650) Dr.300 950 
Crown Lands 1,150 970 980) ... 140 
Receipts from 


SundryLoans} 5,000) 4,785) 1,012) ... des 
Misc, Receipts} 13,250) 14,436) 23,484 3 466 
Total Ordin- 


ary Revenue |1360191) 736,391) 960,903) 51.460) 62,170 











SELF-BAL, 
Post Office & 
Broadcasting} 86,222} 66,046) 71,250; 1,900) 1,150 








Total ... 11446413! 802,437/1032153! 53,3601 63,320 


Issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
(£ thousands) 
~ Apr. 1, | Apr. 1, | Week | Week 
Expenditure | yeti- | 1939, | 1940, | ended | ended 
mate, to to Jan. | Jan, 
1940—41| Jan. 27,)Jan. 25,| 27, 25, 
1940 1941 1940 | 1041 





ORDINARY 
EXPENDITURE 
Int. and Man. 

of Nat, Debt | 230,000) 205,109} 209,440 615 581 
Payments to 

N. lreland 9,400} 6,433) 6,844 493 615 
Other Cons. 

Fund Serv. 7,600} 6,621 6,770 





Supply Serv. |3219790)1143338)/2800925) 42,311) 83,590 
TotalOrdinary 3466790) 1361501/|3022979) 43,419) 84,786 
expenditure : 

SELP- BAL. 
Post Office & 
Broadcasting} 86,222) 66,046) 71,250) 1,900) 1,150 





Total ... 





8568012|1427547 005229 45,319) 85,036 


; The 1939 figures include expenditure out of defence 
oOanks, 

After decreasing Exchequer balances by 
£222,024 to £2,782,602, the other opera- 
tions for the week (no longer shown 
separately) raised the gross National Debt 
by £22,898.445 to about £11,011 millions, 


MONTH’S CHANGES IN DEBT 


(£ thousands) 

Net INCREASES i Net REPAYMENTS 
Treasury Bills ...... 33,901 | 44% Conv. Loan ... 40 
Nat. Sav. Cert....... 10,350 | Nat, Sav. Bds. ...... 30 
2%, Def. Bds. ...... 11,631 | Ways and Means ... 40,455 
24% Nat. War Bds 

ROGROT  cecicroes 3,777 
24% Nat. War 
1 We ki ceneonous 34,100 
3%, Sav. Bds. 26,900 
* Other Debt'’...... 904 
Treasury Deps....... 28,000 
149,653 | 40,525 





Finance 


OTHER ISSUES 
(£ thousands) 


P.O. and Tebegrapds.....2.5.65.0000hoccsoccsceavsecevncnee 2 

Ovesneas meade Gecioiibaas esehabeobdens sececesvanicuse 110 
360 

AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 


The aggregate issues and receipts from 
April 1st to January 25th, 1940, are :— 


“ ae 
Ordinary Exp, 3,023,979 | Ord. nue 960,903 
Mis. Iss, (net 7,016 | Gross. borr. 2,078,800 
388 Less— 


Inc. in balances 
Sinking fds, 8,320 
Net borrowing 2,070,480 


3,031,383 3,031,383 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 


Ways and 
er Advances Trea- 
Means Total 
De- | Float- 
Date Bank | posits| i 
Ten- Public] of by De 
der | Tap | Depts. Eng: Banks 
an 























Jan. 27 | 811-0} 641-3) 48-8 
836-0 


ot 
» 26 | 840-0 1145-9) 60-0; 7-7 | 190-5)2262-: 
Nov, 2 | 845-0 Not available 
ia 9 | 845-0 ee 
» 16 | 845-0 ” 
23 845-0 ” 
30 | 845-0 |1238-6) 87-5 | 


ts 


” 
” 


Lad 


1269-5 (2440-5 


+ 


Dec. 7 | 845-0 Not available 
» 14 | 845-0 * ” 
» 21 | 845-0 of sé 
" a 2151-8 86-0 | 50-5 | 338-0/2626-3 
9. 
Jan, 11 | 845-0 Not available 
” 18 | 845-0 ” ” 
25 | 845-0 11340-7 96-1 | 366-0\2647-7 


TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 

















Date of Average | Allotted 
Tender at 
Min, 
Rate 
1940 
d, 
Jan. 26 60-0 | 112-2 55-0 0°! 17 
Oct 18 65-0 | 129°8 65-0 4: 36 
ss 25 65-0 | 135-3 65-0 4: 30 
Nov 1 65-0 | 147-3 65-0 4° 25 
. 8 | 65-0 | 189-6] 65-0 4 81 
ss 15 65-0 | 140°8 65-0 4. 32 
“a 65-0 | 181-8 65-0 5°18 41 
a. ae 65-0 | 152-2 65-0 5. 20 
Dee 6 65-0 | 140-7 65-0 1: 54 
i 3 65-0 | 144-0 65-0 1-2 35 
he 65-0 | 130-8 65:0 2. 38 
se 65-0 | 143-8 65-0 1- 31 
1041 
Jan, 3 65-0 | 133-3 65-0 2. 38 
oe 65-0 | 184-7 65-0 2: 26 
" 4171 65-0 | 146-0 | 65-0 1- 27 
oni 65-0 | 130-4 65°0 4- 28 





On January 24th applications at £99 15s, fw cent. 
for bills to be paid for on Monday, Friday and Saturday 
of following week were accepted as to about 28 per cent. 
of the amount applied for and applications at higher 
prices in full. Applications at £09 15s, for bills to be 
paid for on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday were 
accepted in full. £65-0 millions of Treasury bills are 
being offered on January 3lst. For the week ending 
February Ist the banks will not be asked for Treasury 


deposits. 

NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 24%% 
BONDS SUBSCRIPTIONS 

£ thousands) 





Week 24% New (3% Sav. 
ended Bonds | 23% | Bonds 
Dec, 24 9,583 
on 11,834 ; ke 
Jan. 7 2,909 | 8,040 | 6,854 
ot Be 95 | M,A30 | 10,674 
aa 162 | 9,477 | 6,125 
» @B 48 | 6,630 | 4,677 











to date | 213,430*! 212,260* ‘ssid 36,877 | 28.920 
* 61 weeks. ff 32 weeks, 

Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 

January 28th amounted to 11,645, of a total value of 


£26,524,154. Upto J pal of Savings 
Certificates to the amount of £28,4 had been repaid. 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


JANUARY 29, 1941 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
: Notes Tasued : Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
Tn Cirein. ... 590,202,665} Other Govt, 
In Bnkg. De- Securities ... 615,244,459 
partment 31,038,910! Other Sees. ... 734,020 
Silver Coin ... 6,427 
Amt. of Fid. 
Issue... 630,000,000 
Gold Coin & 
Bullion (at 
1688. per oz. 
fine) ......... 241,676 





630,241,575 630,241,575 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
"Capital 14,563,000 See Oe 149,047,838 


i eeccetes  . Wma Tee : 
Publie Deps.* 32,373,578 .y ele... 4,817,729 
25,458,126 


Other Deps aiimathiontaindas 
Bankere ... 107,884,138 29,276,854 
Other Acets. 63,005,273 31,038,910 


160,889,411 | Colm ......... 975,179 


211,237,781 








211,237,784 


ena a Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis 
sioners of National Debt, and Dividend Accounta. 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 
(£ thousands) 








cen eenene 





















heated 2,935 
Bankers. 107,884) + 12,757 740 
Others ...... 63,005) 467 8,064 
a ee namely —-- 
Total outside Habilities.. | 792,466 +4 11,066'4+ 82,580 
Ca and rest ......... 26] ~ 59 
COMBINED ASSETS 
Govt. & + 81,865 
and advances + 754 
Other NR nk enhes ~~ 162 
Silver coin in issue dept bj ~ 505 
Cotn and gold builion 244 
RESERVES a ee 
7S ey ne on > 671 21 
ee a 7li~ 6 
= eet partmen 


aecaadi 8% |~ 1-8%|— 12-7% 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
(£ millions) 


ae 
Jan. , Jan, 
22 20 
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increase of $2,604,498. 
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FEDERAL RESERVE REPORTING 
MEMBER BANKS.—Million $’s 















RETURNS Bie Die] Dee | Dee 
1930 | to | at 
ASSETS 5 
NOTE—The latest returns of the Bank of Loans, total ..........-. 1982! ,9.262) 9,200] 9,41 
The Econo * of Dec. Investments ............ ‘ s , . 
Finland appeared in “ — ' Reserve with F.R. bks. | 9.577) 11,967) 11,970] 11,673 
: of LIABILITIES 
and Germany, of Apr. 27th; Netherlands, LIABILITIES Deposits : Demand 18,928, 22,131) 22,403) 22,279 
May ilth; Belgium, of May 18th; France, of Notes issued ............ 52-03) 61-62 iw “62 if “ Time ......... 5,255 6,365 5,384 5,408 
° ; of i acanes stints 95 -67/119-00|118- : U.S. Govt... 
June 8th; Switzerland, of June mee gcacrty Deposits, etc 7 i eds, st area! OsiG! 0.487! ose 
June 22nd; Greece, of June 2%h; Latvia, | 5 4NK OF CANADA.—Million Can. $ 
of October Sth; Estonia, of October 26th ; BANK OF JAPAN.—Million yen 
Meilie Iran of Nov. 23rd; Lithuania and 
Roumania, of Nov. 30th; Hungary, Inter- Des, Nov. Hon. Dee. 
national Settlements, of Dec. 14th; Argen- | TO ™’* Other . : 8-4 anion 1939 | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 
tina, of Dec. 2ist; Egypt, of Dec. 28th: | + Securities............... 231-7) 570-7 Coin & Bullion: Gold 501-3, 501-3) 501-3) 501-3 
“: US LIABILITIES Other | 44-0) 20-5] 21-1) 21-3 
Bulgaria, Portugal, of January ; 5S, Note circulation... 231-7 52-8 +4 50-9 Pereien wail, tand...... 300-0! 800-0! 300-01 300-0 
Banks, South Africa, Turkey» Deposits : Dom. , q , _ Discounts and advances | 574-6' 576-6] 698-9] 469-7 
re it ae dicate Se hartered banks... ... 220-0) 217-1) 212°5 217°7 | Government bonds 2107 -8 3022 -7/3228 -5/3311-6 
Mew Seatand end Sugeter co + Gold and foreign exchange transferred to Foreign oo accounts...... 200-7| 355-7] 336-6} 311-4 
, IABILITIES 
NK Exchange Control Ory eeeeeeins. Motes leaned .......0-.+-: 2789-13553 -5/3874-413793-8 
PRAGUE NATIONAL BA RESERVE BANK OF INDIA Deposite : Government | 640-6) 021-8) 843-1] 736-9 
t . . . . 


Million Crowns 


Million rupees 














: Jan, | Jan. ms 
to, | 7s" | ior | | BANK OF SWEDEN. — Million kronor 
ASSETS 1940 | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 
Gold coin and bullion | 444) 444) 444] 444 “| oleate 
a orgs | ne ASSETS 1939 | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 
Sterling securities ...... Level 120m oe 1205 | Sebi cmnarve onc... | GOOG) C00-t) Gane Sys 
aes | Sle Swedish assets ...... 373-6] 682-5] 700-3] 700-1 
eis eee Forelun assetst «..... 486-6] 778-2| 774-0| 775-7 
' abilities ............ 

Notes in circln, : India | 2,272) 2,300) 2,320; 2,303 | Notes in circulation ... |1191-4|1343-5|1436-911867-5 
Se aeeceinctenes 142] 178| 1631 194 | Deposits: Government | 371-5] 209-3] 186-8] 257-8 
ees Baws. sor a on Banks & others | 194-91 255-81 216-91 215-6 
Reserve ratio ............ 60-4% 68 -9% 69-5% 69-3% t Including “ gold abroad not included in gold 


reserve.” 





EXCHANGE RATES 


Rates Fixed by Bank of England 


Official exchange rates fixed by the Bank of England remained unchanged between 
January 23rd oo January 20th. (Figures in brackets are par of exchange.) 


US. 4-862) 4-02}-3}; mail transfers, 4-02}-03§. Can. § (4-869) 4-43-47; 
mail een © Sth. Sw. fces, (25-224) 17-30-40. Sw. kr. (18-159) 16-85-95, 
Arg. pesos (11-45) 16-053-17-13; mail transfers, 16-95}-17-15. Ned. E. Ind. FI. 
(12-11) 7-58-62; mail transfers, 7-58-64. Ned. W. Ind. (Fl.) 7-58-62; mail 
transfers, 7-58-64. Bel. Congo Fr. 176}-]. Portuguese Esc. (110) 99-80-100-20. 
Panama, $4-02-04; mail transfers, 4-02-04}. Philippine (peso), 8-09-12; mail 
transfers, 8-09-13. 


Forward Rates 


America, 
Sweden, 


Forward rates for one month have remained unchanged as follows: 
cent pm.-par. Canada, 4 cent pm.-par. Switzerland, 3 cents pm.-par. 
ore pm.-par, Batavia, 1} cents pm.-par. 


MARKET RATES 





i 
‘ 


| Par of } 




















London on | Exchange) Jan. 23, | Jan. 24, | Jan. 25, | Jan. 27,| Jan. 28, | Jan. 29, 
| perf 1941 1941 1941 1941 1941 1941 
Buda .Pen.| 27-82 d) (d) (d) (d) (d) (da) 
- | 278-82 See 155* 155° 155* 155* 155° 
Belgrade, Din. | 276-324 | oopg)| gou%(g)| 200%9)| 200%g)| 200%g)| 200%(g) 
Sofia, Lev . 673-66 315° 315° 315° 815° 315* 316° 
Helsingfors, Mk! 193-23 180-210 | 180-210 | 180-210 | 180-210 | 180-210 | 180-210 
Alexandria, Pst; 97} 7i-t 978-8 971-4 97i-4 97-4 | O78-4 
en .90 40-50(b)| 40-50(5)| 40-50(b)| 40-50(d)| 40-50(6)| 40-50(b) 
Madrid, Pt.. .. | 25°22 46°55(e) 46° 58(e) 16° 58(¢ 46° 55(0) 46, Sie) ome 
(d) (d) (d) (d) ) 
Istanbul, £T.. | 110 520(b) | 520(b) | 52010) | 52000) | 520(b)| 520(6) 
Athens, Dr.. 375 515° 515* 515° 515° 515* 515* 
Bucharest, Lel| 813-8 (d) (4) (d) (d) (a) (a) 
India, Rap. . ti8d, 17 #- 17#- 17#- 17#- 17#- | 17#- 
1s IS Ise 18% 1s 18% 
Kobe, Yen +24-58d. aay ist 13§—14§ | 13f-14) | 13,—14§ | 138]-14§ | 18 “ist 
Hongkong, $..| f 145-15) | 145-159 | 14§-159 | 145-154 | 145-15) | 145-1 
Rio, Mil. . 5 -890d. (d) (d) (d) (a) (d) 3} 
Valparaiso, Pes. 40 (d) (d) (d) (d) (d) d) 
Lima, Sol. (¢) 17-38 (d) (d) (d) d) (d) (d) 
sonsoeee $ oy a ¢) ‘ os a 2h a @) d) = a) & 
ngapore, - ” - - - 
Shanghai, $. . $}-3 i. t-2 | She? af 34-2 
Pea. . 6§ 68 
* Sellers. § Nominal. ¢ Pence per unit of local currency. 


(6) Official! rate for payment at the Bank of England for Clearing Offices, 


(c) Voluntary rate for payment at the Bank of England. (d@) Special account. 
(e) 00 days. (g) Trade payments rate. 


ee eee ee 


PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS (€ thousands) 












































Week Aggregate Week Aggregate 
ended January 1 to ended January 1 to 
Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. Jan. | Jan, | Jan. | Jan. 
27, 25, . 7, 25, 27, 25, 27, 25, 
1940 | 1941 | 1940 | 1941 1940 | 1941 | 1940 | 1941 
Working Newcastle 1,316) 1,542) 6,289) 5,534 
days :— 6 6 23 23 Nottingham 390 438; 1,946) 1,881 
Birm’ ham} 1,943} 1,934) 10,681) 9,747) Sheffield ... 555 472} 3,315) 2,078 
Bradford | 1,788) 1,622) 5,683! 7,761 —--- 
Bristol .. 1,728} 1,951; 6,599) 6,332) 10 Towns .. | 26,244) 25,581/111855)102070 
895 660} 3,603) 2,792 len 
Leicester 623 810} 3,432) 3,503) Dublin® ... | 5,520) 6,714] 23,730) 21,666 
Liverpool | 6,589) 5,222) 23,691| 19,032! So’th’ptont is > | or 365 


Manch’ter | 10,417 10,930) 46,616) 43,410) 


* January 20, 1940, and January 18, 1941. 
+ Clearing begun May 14, 1940. 


MONEY RATES, LONDON 


The following rates remained unchanged between Jan. 23rd and Jan. 29th:— 

Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26th, 1939). Discount rates: Sank 
Bills, 60 days, 14% ; 3 months, 14%; 4 months, 14-14%: 6 montha, 14%. 
Treasury bills: 2 montha, 1-14%; 8 months, 14%. Day-to-day money, §-1;%' 
Short loans 1-1}%. Bank deposit rates, $%. Discount deposits at call, §% ; at 


notice, $%. 
GOLD AND SILVER 
The Bank of England's official buying price for gold remained at 1688, Od. per 
fine ounce throughout the week. 
In the London silver market prices per standard ounce have been as follows :— 























Date om Two Months Date Cash Two Monthe 
q d. d. 
ee. 23 234 Sen. 87 ica 234 
ae LL adie esi 23 234 age” Bp ears 23 23 4 
” et: etiabahe 23%, 
NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 
: ante Jan. 22, | Jan. 23, | Jan. 24, | Jan. 25, | Jan. 27, | Jan. 28, 
New York on 1941 | 1041] 1941 | 1941 '|° 1941 |" 1941 
ssl oss 
London :— Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
TID 5 ancl incottNoinnindeshe 403} 4034 403} 4034 403 403 
Switzerland, Fr............. 23-21} | 23-214 | 23-27(a)| 23-50(d)) .23-2 23-2 
ETN: oss in sidendsal naan 5-05(c)) 6-O5(c)} 5-O05(c)) 5-O5(e)| 56-O5(c)| 5-05(e) 
i, ae 40-05 40-05 40-05 40-05 40-05 40-05 
Stockholm, Kr. ............ 23-85 23-85 23-85 23-90 23-90 23-89 
Montreal, Can. $ ......... 82-875 | 83-625 | 83-000 | 83-375 | 82-625 | 82-250 
ARE 23°45- | 23-45- | 23-45— | 23-45- | 23-45— | 28-45- 
48(b) 48(b) 48(b) 48(b) 48(b) 48(b) 
Shanghal, $ ............... 5-61 —_ 5-61 5-58 5°58 5°58 
B. Aires, Pso. (mkt. rate) | 23-70 23-70$ | 23-70¢ | 23-70¢ | 23-70t | 23-70¢ 
Brazil, Milreis ............ 5-05 5-05 5-05 5-05 5-05 5-05 
+ Official buying rate 29-78. (a) Bid. (6) Offered. (c) Nominal. (d) Free rate. 
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(Continued from page 166) 


Canadian Pacific Railway December 
Earnings.—-Canadian Pacific Railway 
earnings for December 1940, were 
$16,335,667 and expenses $11,529,461. 
Net earnings $4,806,206, an increase of 
$424,237. Gross i show an 


dividend 6 


Cameron (J. 


Linen Thread Co.—Net profit for 
year to September 30 £229,799, after 
taxation £80,000 (£60,000), and reserve 
against war losses £140,000. Ordinary 
per cent. as before. 
forward £189,255 (£179,456). 


WwW.) & Co.—Net 
profit, after tax, year to September 30, 


£111,837 (£125,008). Ordinary dividend 
7$ per cent. for year as before. To staff 
fund £2,500 (£3,500). To properties fund 
£20,000 (£25,000). Forward £22,140 
(£22,842). 

Transvaal Working Profit, Decem- 
ber.—Total estimated working profit of 
Witwatersrand gold mines £3,928,803. 
against £3,979,272 for November. 


Carry 
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February 1, 1941 


LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICFS AND YIELDS 


Allowance is made for net Interest accrued, 








and for redemption for fixed interest stocks and for changes in interim dividends for ordinary stocks. 





THE ECONOMIST 











British Funds £8. 4, 
77 68 77 Consols 24% . .........++ 77 - $47 
111 103 11 11 Do. 4% (aft. 1957) ... |} 11 —4/8312 5 
98 99 Conv. 2% 1943-45 ...... 98 «o 12°38 2 
100 95 Do. 1944-49...... 100 - [231 3 
108 97 Do. 3% 1948-53. .. 102xd | + 213 8 
103 | 94 | 2 Do. 34% after 1961 1044 | +h | 3 7 5 
112 107 Do. 5% 1944-64 ...... 108 is SS 88 
92 86 Fund. 1956-61 ..... 92 —413 0 9 
98 92 Fund. 23% 1952-57 —$|217 7 
95 Fund. 3% 1959-69 ...... —g}3 11 
114 105 Fund. 4% 1960-90 ...... 118 +% 13 14 
102 98 Nat. D a sete-0 ie 101 ~412 7 OF 
102 95 Do. 954-58 ...... 101 - 217 10 
1 100 War Bds. 24% 1045-47 || 1 +k }2 8 8 
112 105# Victory Bonds 4% ...... llixd | +$/3 4 3j 
101 98 War L. 3% 1 9 101 - 219 2 
103 93 War L. 3% af, 1952 103} _ 38 711f 
* = Local mg eae 90 ~ 8 611 
Redemption 986- + 3 4 2 
101 97 Austria 8% 1933-53 100" vis 3 0 8 
71 59 India 26% — ......cceceeeee 71 + 310 6 
97 82 DO. 84% ....0ccecreceee 964 +41312 8 
115 105 Do. 4 1958-68 . 112 - 311 8 
Dom. & Col. Govts. 
1074 | 101 Austria. 5% 1945-75 ... || 105 +41316 7 
112 1054 Canada 4% 1953-58 ... 111 _ 219 5 
1105 | 106 Nigeria 5% 1960-60 ... || 108 $18 9 
105 100 N, 5% 1046 ... 105 —~4);/318 9 
108 103 8. Africa 5 045-75... 107 a 3 4 0 
1164 | 104 Bir’ham 5% 1946-56 107 im O39 © 
85 id Bate DTD ig bikinsriccsione 854 sign 310 5 
944 874 Liverpool 3% 1954-64.. || 94 +1/3 8 2 
104 97 Middx. 84% 1957-62 ... || 103 os fee 6 
92 71 84 81 ie nm 82 1;5 9 0 
35 20 37 31 Brazil stra. 1914 36 nile 6 18 llp 
9 14 13 Chile 6% (1929) ......... 14 -» [1014 On 
sot 12 35 32 China 6% (1913) ......... 33 —1 ats 
50 82 794 t Unified ‘% sales 0 
25 12 20 19 G 6% Stab. Ln....... 
65 19 863 27 Japan 54% 1930 ......... 0 
69 50 60 58 P OG «o ccceseies 
57+ 37 45 44} || Spanish 4% ............... 
Prices, 
Jan. 1 to Jan. 28 Dividends Name of Security 








5 “4 i 
8 7 Nil Nil 
37 324 3h lia 
80 844 245 a 
584 50 5 ¢ a 
39 33 4c 2a 
15} 13 Nile lie 
41 36 4c 2a 
55 50} 2b| 26 
35 814 lic a 
123 10 Nile| le 
53 444 5 e| 2a 
87 53 23a b 
63/9 | 53/4 
42 a0 Se * : 
. 
£484 | £46 s ; ie 
26/— | 25/- 56 b| ba 
68/3 | 64/104 7 al 7)b 
- St 5 b| ba 
50 /— 47/6 56 a 5 b 
£834 | £744 £24a| £245 
oy 45/6 6a} 6} 
: e 7ha| 7b 
82/- | 78/~ 8a) 8d 
ot 5 5 a| 5% 
62,- | 56/~ Tal 7b 
416 397 8ia b 
43/9 | 41/3 Sia b 
75/~- 70/3 9a 9b 
3 214 50 b| 40 a 
104 10 6/-b| 4/6a 
os 65/6 2/-b| 1/64 
: 23 10/-b 10-6 
12 13 25 b| f22h4 
20 12 6/-a| 6/-b 
19 t84-075¢ ¢12}a 
19 b} ll a@ 


139 
ist |i | gg] 82 
140 | 1374 7o| 3 
153 | 150 661. an 
116/~ 114/- 
45/6| 446 || J3 §| TS 2 
47/9 | 46/- || 11 b| 6 @ 
oars 65/- || 10 6] é6ha 
wate 69/~ || 11 a] 148 
oa. | S|] Meal 15» 
[~| 62;/- 8 a| 13 b 
0/6 | 44/3] @ a! 11 bd 
43/14) 40/~ 7b| «4 
BP] ie] 3] 8 ¢ 
27/6 [7% Ho's nes 
eof mm 6b| 464 
5 b 
19/9 ive 10 ¢ ; : 


dividend. 
(m) Inctuding ven’ 5 
cash dividend 








(a) (©) © 
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al Exchange £ 
Royal £1, 12/6 pd. 
Sun Life £1, fy. 
Investmen 
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Year 1941 
Jan. 1 to Jan. 28 
23/1$) 22/74 
22/6 l- 
12/74} 11/8 
21/3 | 19/6 
44/3 | 42 
so/- | aay 
24/3 | 21/6 
16/- | 15/- 
ssjo | sa/o 
84/74) 31/7 
28/6 | 26/1 
19/3} 1 
52/6 | 49/ 
41/0 | 40/- 
88/3 | 82/6 
65/6 | 62/6 
19/3 | 17/6 
$1/0 | 28/8 
80/9 | 77/- 
47/6 | 44/- 
85/32] 33/6 
85/- | 32/6 
25/- | 23/6 
14/114} 11/8 
29/6 | 28/- 
27/6 | 25/6 
84/- | 32/- 
36/6 | 33/- 
85/9 | 33/9 
15/-| 13/9 
17/8 | 16/- 
10/6 9/- 
28/9 | 27/6 
13/3 | 12/6 
18/0 | 16/9 
14/9 | 13/- 
65/- | 61/3 
54/ 50/74 
26/44) 24/6 
76/3 | 73/9 
12/-| 11/8 
18/63} 18/- 
21/6 | 20/3 
17/9 | 17/- 
9/6 8/3 
10/3 9/9 
17/44] 16/6 
/- | 28/9 
3/4 3/14 
26/1 26/- 
2/4 2/3 
42/- | 36/- 
25/6 | 24/6 
61/3 | 52/6 
47/6 | 38/9 
61/3 | 59/38 
62/6 | 58/14 
28/6 | 27/3 
40/- | 37/8 
43/0 | 41/- 
95/- | 87/6 
68/6 | 62/6 
5Y 
a 3 
34/7 81/6] 
8/44} 7/6 
27/6 | 26/- 
23/9 = 
4H 4 
20/6 | 10 4) 
4h ‘i 
29/3 | 26/3 
30/9 | 20/7 
11/6 | 10/ 
it 4h 
$41 $3 
25/3 | 23/3 
60/6 | 43/9 
75,74} 71/- 
37/6 = 
3 3 
80 76/3 
21/6 | 18/6 
16/- | 15/- 
68/3 | 55/- 
48/3 ~ 
2 tt 1 
20/6 | 18/14 
92/3 | 90/6 
71/104} 63/9 
45/6 | 44/- 
24/9 | 22/6 
23/3 | 21/8 
66/9 | 63/3 
48/1 45/- 
st] “Fle 
40/74| 36/8 
12 12 
5 4 
1 ie 
7 
15/0 | 13/78 
7 7 
7 
34 3 


Last two 
Dividends 
) ©) ©) 
ts b 4a 
tb] ibe 
a 
12 ¢ 15 
a 
¢e e 
103 6 + 
a 
66 ve 
Nil Nu 
56 b a 
7 e¢ a 
5 6b a 
The ihe 
110 ¢] 8he 
10 ¢| le 
15 b 5 @ 
whe 126 
a 
10 ¢| 1 e¢ 
20 ¢] 2@e 
74d ita 
5b 8a 
10} ¢ 8a 
b a 
146 a 
5 6b a 
43d a 
bbb] Be 
a 
8a 5 b 
80 ¢| 16 ¢ 
6¢ Tie 
ise] 1% 
e ec 
fl2ge¢} 110 ¢ 
5 e¢ 6¢ 
1740| 156 4 
25 ¢| 2 e¢ 
2ha| 12}5 
45 ¢} Me 
56 a| 16 b 
224¢| 25 ¢ 
4e¢ 5B e 
264 540 
5 e¢ 5 ¢ 
Nile| Nile 
6¢ 4e¢ 
46 264 
74o 26 
6b 4a 
6b 8a 
9 ¢ 5 ¢ 
20 ¢ 5 ec 
12pa| 1746 
16 b 5 a 
6 e¢ 6 
Tia 746 
74b 56 a 
56 b| Nila 
m29 e¢| 30.9¢ 
tobe 174 . 
¢ ¢e 
7a id's 
4c¢ 4¢ 
liga} 15 6b 
9c¢| We 
Nile Nile 
25 b| 15 4 
6b 8 a4 
20 b Tia 
15 a| 10 b 
5 a| 2 6b 
5b 2a 
5 b 8a 
Nile 3he 
gh a} t125d 
. $2. 
530) Nile 
10 ¢ 5a 
15 b 5a 
b| 6 @ 
" 135 
a 
é'b| ‘the 
1355| 2a 
a 
ste 10 6 
56 6b 6 «4 
20 ¢ 5B e 
3] UB 
a 
5 «a 74d 
22h o 
6 e¢ 6¢ 
20 a| 45 6 
a 
a 
a b 
% a| 9 b 
Nile} Nile 
llga| 1136 
25 a| 15 6 
10 a} 10 6 
75 a| 70 b 
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weeeee 
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Boots Pure Drug 
Brit, Aluminium £1 . 


2/44 
38/14 
25/- 
57/6 


44/45 
60/- 
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Ch’se!} vieig 
te | at 

; "41 1041 
511 Ot 
aahe tt $ 
‘alk ak 3 
and 312 6 
~9d.} 519 0 
ie 816 0 
—¢d.; 7 @ 0 
—44d/ 610 0 

Ni 


- 


Seer eco 2O4ERKO Chee +43 


+ 
; =e 
SC SKS K SH Se AKVSEeenr See 
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SReasve gcoeouom 


0 
e 
6 
oO 
0 
3 
0 
6 
6 
i838 6 
1 6 
+1; 0 0 
+6d./82 16 3 
~6d.}10 0 06 
—1/3}9 1 9 
—8d.}; 8 6 Of 
+9d.1 614 0 
—I1/-712 10 0 
ae 62 6 
+1/8}512 0 
its 712 0 
ae 6 4 90 
+6d.j}10 8 O 
511 06 
oe 
ice 618 0 
+ 1/~ Ni 
716 0 
7 @ 0 
613 2 
- 6 3 8 
~8d.} 616 6 
446 
~1/10), 2 12 0 
‘ate 6 0 0 
—~2/6; 7 6 0 
~L/10j}) 2 6 OF 
~i/si6 9 0 
43 4 
812 6 
817 6 
; 6 8 08 
= 316 6f 
~1/8}5 2 @ 
619 3 
616 0 
6 6 Ud 
Nii 
7 6 6 
711 9 
618 9 
6 8 6 
64 9 
6 1 0 
5 6 8 
6 4 6 
43 
§- 4.8 
48 0 
42 0 
610 0 
6 6 6 
418 0 
418 6 
46 0 
6518 9 
& 610 
64 0 
417 0 
210 0 
6 4 0 
46 9% 
61 0 
612 & 
5 68 
54 0 
8 6 6 
6 6 Of 
56 6 8 
7m 0 
Nil 
12 86 @ 
6 1 0 
613 3 
912 6 
6515 3 
Nu 
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THE ECONOMIST 
THE WEEK’S COMPANY RESULTS 





H Henekeys uieidiapacdipiialghottclnasn 


haraoh Gane & on 


(£'000's) : 
Week to Feb. 1, 1941 
Jan, 1 to Feb. 1, 1941 


Dec. 31 287,577 cS 273,769 306,791 
Dec. 31 28,634 nt 23,366 24,377 
June 30 | 1,109,871 sae 127,682 251,844 
Oct. 31 59,447 bes 48,234 107,796 
Dec. 31 75,237 ain 32,188 32,188 
Dec. 31 4,469 4,469 9,632 
une 30 5,470 2,617 4,885 
Sept. 50,453 nos 28,809 $1,340 
June 30 18,923 re 15,505 20.007 
July 31 30,109 768 16,856 18,071 
Sept. 30 59,733 ~- 24,733 47,318 
Sept. 30 123,248 55,000 57,748 95,293 
Dec. 31 233,055 100,591 168,958 
Nov. 30 74,961 24,326 46,146 
Nov. 30 78,323 25,611 53,210 
Sept. 30 35,173 320 11,415 14,429 
Oct. 31 58,715 5,000 28,401 57,163 
Dec. 31 14,556 an 6,216 8,235 
Nov. 30 44,552 5,617 6,183 12,383 
Sept. 30 | 301,228 8,857 45,666 56,896 
ct. 14 66,511 4,507 40,509 50,946 
Dec. 31 149,054 és 65,311 78,292 
Dec. $1 28,818 26,568 47,465 
Dec. 31 52,181 ~~ 13,499 $2,227 
Oct. 31 91,984 6,140 25,580 29,776 
Oct. 31 31,992 on 10,784 14,091 
Sept. 30 162,573 ae 141,488 231,920 
No. of Cos 
27 3,277 86 1,228 1,852 
76 17,123 698 11,078 15,946 





oe 273,661 13 
16,500 7,003 4 
25,000 105,000 7 

5,750 29,750 10 

5,750a 17,461 7 

4,119 5} 
700 2,310 7 
11,060 17,253 10 
Sa 14,488 | 27} 
3,080 11,827 ll 


1,437 20,825 10 
34,625 — _ 


29,095 60,190 10 
13,500 5,400 3 
13,217 8,906 5 
6,800 4,250 5 
a 27,500 15 
3,737 2,300 5 
2,756 2,738 6 
3,300 14,875 25 
&,500 27,000 | 15.52 
12,862 $7,284 
800 20,100 15 
8,088 5,950 10 
; 20,000 20 
1,404 4,312 | 30 
64,536 10 
208 809 ~ 
1,872 8,336 -~ 


+ 108 157,491 146,047 7 

- 187 29,606 287 4 

— 2,318 877,445 106,624 5 

ods + 12,734 65,044 54,249 | 10 
8,977 Sa 82,774 37,702 

+ 350 4,424 4,424 5} 

— $08 2,107 808 | Nil 

+ 496 19,133 12,211 | Nil 

+ 1,067 7,718 4,875 | 12) 

+ 1,949 15, 13,677 | 10. 

5,000 | — 2,529 59,587 $4,587 | 14 

20,000 | + 3,123 111,068 46,068 | Nil 

10,000 | + 1,806 234,750 112,414 | 10 

2,500 | + 2,926 70,2 22,604 3 

ts + $8,488 72,678 25,2097 4} 

+ $65 47,995 18,787 | 10 

+ 901 47,444 ; 12} 

+ 179 14, 5,430 5 

ae + 689 23,490 11,285 | Nil 

20,000 | + 7,491 118,328 48,520 | 25 

5,000 | + 9 65,326 40,611 | 16.8 

14,765 | + 400 97,769 51,446 7 

000 | + 1,668 28,062 25,812 | 15 

ag — 680 80,190 11,650 | 10 

8,000 | — 2,420 67,494 $3,230 | 25 

5,000 | + 68 25,662 14,202 | 45 

75,000 | + 1,952 91,932 83,932 | 10 
178 | + 33 2,517 1,024 
621 | + 249 15,969 11,505 


(a) Includes £5,386 for Founders’ Shareholders’ dividend. 





ee *Int. 
mpany or 
+Final 
si senescent 
a 
BANKS 
Commercial of Sydney.. 33° 
MINING 
Yukon Cons. Gold ...... 10 cts 
TEA & RUBBER 
: -Ceylon Estates .. 4* 
Badulipar Tea............ 23° 
Deamoolie Tea ......... 5 
Kastern Assam Tea 5° 
Pabbojan Tea .......... 5* 
a 5* 
PE iknscedweviesorotn 5* 
INDUSTRIALS 
Adams (Thomas) ...... 1}* 


DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rates are actual unless stated per annum or in cash. Previous year's rate is total dividend, unless marked* indicating interim dividend 

















*Int. *Int. 
Pay- | Prev. . ‘ on Pay- | Prev. . 4 Pay- | Prev. 
Total able a Company te Total | abic | Year Company an : Total | ‘able | Year 
oO o ° 0. ¥ oy o o/ 
/e /o /O /0 /o 40 o eo 
Allied Bakeries ......... 5* aa 6° Linen Thread ..........., 3t 6 até 6 
33° Associated Paper Mills ot 13 13 London Prod. Clearing 33+ 6 on 10 
Atlas Stone ............... mt 15 aan 12} BAD Ns inctkcbcadeses 6 pat 9 sy 7 
Bell and Nicholson Ot 14 jot 14 Midil’d-Caledon’n Invt. 5 5 
8 cts. Bent and Son............ iit 20 20 Portsmouth Newsprs. .. 1/—ps 
Bennett (James)......... 10 8} Redfern’s Rubber ...... wish (az ve [17H(D) 
Berry Hill Brick ...... oie 5 5 Scot. United Investors ‘ag 5 
Feb.15 4* Birmingham Investmt. 5it et 8 Standard Trust ......... 3 3 ove 5 
Jan. 3t 24° Chester United Gas 3it 5 a 5} Stephens (Henry C.) ... me 3 : 6 
; 5* Clyde Crane & Booth.. os 15 bes 15 Super Oil Seals ......... 25t 40 374 
5* Colombo Commercial... 6 t10 |Feb. 7} {10 Third Brit. Fixed Tst. |{2-80d Feb. 15)t4- = 
5° es 15 30 |Feb.25) 50 Threlfall’s Brewery .. 8* one 
5° Freeder Crepe Paper ... ot 5 {Mar. 7 ~ United Gas ............... 44°) ... abd 4° 
| 6° Guardian Investment. .. 3ht 6 te 7 United States Steel. ... | $ips on aS Nil 
Imperial Tobacco (Gt. White (John) Boots ... litt mt 15 
Britain and Ireland) | $12}+) 20 ch 123 Woolworth (F. W.) . 65 |Feb.20| 65 
Feb. 4 23° Liebigs Extract of Meat t7t | 10 (Mar. 5! f11 Yorkshire Electric ...... 8 ai 8 
t Free of Income Tax. (a) On £120,000 capital. (6) On £80,000 capital. 





OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 








Gross Receipts Aggregate Gross 
4 for Week Receipts 
Name 4 Ending 

1941 + o— 1941 + or 
B.A. and Pacific ...... 29 \Jan. 18 i ensons + 202,000) 35,133,000) — 1,075,000 
B.A. Gt. Southern 29 18) $2,326,000) — 707,000; 57,613,000)— 4,602,000 
B.A. Western ......... 29 18} $773,000|— 176,000) 19,945,000|— 1,852,000 
Pacific ...... 3 21) $3,276,000) + 720,000| 9,721,000)+ 2,094,000 
Central Argentina 29 18) $1,683,150)+ 34, rS00 40,842,150) — 11,804,950 





t Receipts in Argentine pesos. 


UNIT TRUST PRICES 


as supplied by managers and Unit Trusts Association 
(Table excludes certain open and closed trusts) 





Name Jan. 28, 1941 


Sec’nd Brt. | 19/83—20/3bid 


Lim'd Inv. | 12/6—-13/6 
New British} 7/10)—13/6 
Invest Tr. 8/9—10/0* 
Bk.-Insur, 14/3—15/9* 
Insurance |14 /0—15/6xd* 
Bank ...... 15/0—16/6* 
Set. B.L.T 10/3—11/6xd* 


Name 





Jan, 28, 1941 Name | Jan. 28, 1941 





nena D.| 9/74—10/7} ||Key. Gold 8/0—9/6xd 
Century. 11/14—12/10} Br, Ind, 4th | 10/7}—12/14xd 
Scottish... | 10/0—11/6 ||Elec. Inds. | 12/6—14/0xd 
Univ, 2nd 11/918 6 |\Met. & Min.| 10/6—12/0 
Inv. Flex 9/0—10/3 ||Cum. Inv... 13/6—15/0 
Inv. Gen. 12/9—13/9 || Producers 5/6—6/6 
Key. Flex. sial—eriot Dom. 2nd 5/0—5/9 
Key. Cons. | 8/4}—9/10} ||Orthodox... 7/6 





* Free 


of commission and stamp duty. 





BANK AND DISCOUNT COMPANY BALANCE SHEETS 








GLYN, MILLS AND COMPANY 
(£ thousands) 
Dec. Dec. Doe, Dec, 
31, 31, 31, 31, 
LIABILITIES 1939 1940 ASSETS 1939 1940 
£ £ £ 
IE a wiscduttons scbesiess 1,060 J] eo Coin, etc., at Bank of 
Reserve fund............... 530 350 PE. 6.60 rnerscascine 6,176 6,445 
Bank premises account 310 gan Balances, ete., , with other 
 _ 38,062 45,993 | SEE 2.478 2,203 
Acceptances ............... 4,706 4,108 Money at call and notice 6,768 8,778 
Bills discounted . ......... 1,039 927 
Treasury Deposit Recpts. a 3,500 
British Govt. securities 10,624 14,263 
9 135 
TNO op cndctnbeenina 44,668 62,011 





BARCLAYS 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits, etc, . ............ 





461,376 “ee 


BANK LIMITED 
(£ thousands) 

Dec. Dee, Dee, Dee. 
31, 31, 31, 31, 
1939 1940 ASSETS 1939 1940 
£ £ £ £ 


Cash . 58,177 62,618 


Acceptances, ete. ......... 15 504 14,978 Balances with other banks 19,161 22,683 
Et ND os iis un kava 3.430 3,430 | Money at of colt and notice 28,713 25,909 
RIED cate akc bees 11,761 11,761 Bills SUEDE « ‘bhuphanes 67,585 61,825 
MOD sescecscccee ss. 667 667 oy Depeas Recpts. 000 
Reserve fund............... 10,750 11,250 Investments ............... 98, 841 121,475 
British Linen Bank 723 3, 

Union Bk. of Manchester 750 * 
aiiedbasssietad 2,547 ov'bee 
Acceptances, etc. ........ . 15,594 14,978 
Bank ne 7,640 7,952 
sed stiasiirens 503,578 689,001 Total .. .. 608,578 589,001 
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BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 





Jan. 21, Jan, 28 
1’ “1941 | COTTOR—continued. moa odd” Jan, 21, Jan, $8, 
QRAIN, otc, URBALS AND MEAT Cloth, 36 in. yd, 8d 5d. — 
" eee 19 x 19, 82's 840’... 35 0 35 0 CEMENT, best Eng, Portland, deta London area, 
No. 1,N.Mt. 496Ib.fo.b.Ve. 26 104 27 6 * 1B X 16, 10 Teen 132 13 2 eee een eee 
Was. ov, bicee 4 yds s. dd. 
Flour, « “ehhh 638 es 4-ton loads and upwards perton 49 6 49 6 
ts a London ....... 25 6 25 6 | FLAX 2... ss. £ 5, | SHBMICALE— 
oat ea 217 21 6 ae sic thimnwhiviaovenossbans\:- MMC aI Acid, Oxalle, net......... per ton 50/6/0 69/5/0 
MEAT De pr peo ct cee oa Swe: Save Nitrate of Soda ...... se ton 18/10/0 ig/10/0 
English long sides .. om . 6 Se JUTE (per ton)— ca Potash, Sulphate — sosand per ton on 
Imported hinds .. tie ee i er, Sf Dundes, : Soda Blearb. ...........per tom  11/0/0 1110/0 
u ce 44 ov.-Dec. (new) ...... 27/10/0 27/10/0 tin 0/0 6AM 
utton, per 8 Ib,—English ... heeds 8 0 8 0 sh. 8. é 8. d. Soda Crystals .. ++ per { $s 55/0 5/5/0 
ie Sa au Cae Hlaslan, per Pde ‘ 4 ¢ COPRA (per ton)—8.D. Straits, 
See. res one.es 8 0 8 0 Beh ene, er ee OLE, cictucesnsavuneimniae See tae 
-cutside 113 6 113 6 SISAL named et ° HIDES (per Ib. ah 2t 
HAMS (per cwt.)—Green ......... 118 6 118 6 BAL (er ton Aftean, Jan. 0 26 (0 When Queensland P40/601. 0 5 0 58 
WOOL Ib.)— d d 
OTHER FOODS . : Cape, Jo AE sunncncdacentes 06 9 6 
washed ...... 19 
corres tow cwt.)—All Grades 143 0 143 0 Belocted Blackfaco, Tees . ee Dry Capes. sees 8 8 
ewt. ustralian 70's ...... 37 3 
Some Vieheee onc Oe Ot serd. @ snow white 308 (B08 Best heavy ox and heifer .....{ § Sf § 3 
ecmported avibicohechiniaaetuncdr ae ae ee N.Z. scrd. 2nd pieces, 50-56's 24 24 | LEATHER (per Ib.)— ; 
seme I iiss 3 0 35 0 9B WAID 60-00 coe cee vee cee vee vee 45 45 Sole Bends, 8/14 Ib....... , Ps 
“tees Be Oo 6B? OO 56’s super carded ............... 39 39 Me ee eee 40 4494 
Grenada 7 0 72 6 48's average carded ......... 31 31 Shoulders : os 2 
corres per owt 44’s prepared ......... cece. 00 298 209 Bet ee te oe : * . * 
ee eT. 8 906 MINERALS BOE IID sree meeomncess ete 
2008 (per 10) eet “4 0 120 0 COAL (per ton)— - ¢ - ¢ Dressing Hides «2.00.00. 0. .0000 ; é : . 
LARD ( a aa ane Welsh, best Admiralty .........4 39 4 32 4 | PETROLEUM PRODUCTS (per gal.) 
rte epee cr a a one “ 04 27 OF Motor Spirit, England & Wales 9 1 9 
. { 7 . IRON AND STEEL (per ton ©) Rasseema, 5 “_ bets on 011 
euadn « R a 9 Bate eed Re. s es. nase 128 0 128 0 Og 041k 
cai i) prpt. shipm. , : - $12 6 812 6 () Aslomotive eas oll in Du it's te 
ol ? 7 Gene tank waggons .. 
. Stel ral Roary 20 9 2 9 Fuel oll, in bull ex instal. 
il bn wt. bags seoeee 40 6 40 6 NON-FERROUS METALS (per ton)— Thames— a 
Granulated, 2 cwt. bags, Copper (c)}—Electrolytic ...... 62/0/0 62/0/0 Furnace o- .2 3 
domestic consumption ...... 81 2 31 2 Tin—Standard cash 256/10/0 257/0/0 Diesel sevens cea ceeerere ces 0 at 0 8 
West India Crystallised 7 2 Ss ccs bilbarmcsns 257/0/0 257/0/0 | ROBIN (per ton)—American ...... { 25/0/0 25/0/0 
. 41 6 41 6 Three ths 257/10/0 258/0/0 80/0/0 30/0/0 
TOBACCO (per Ib.) — : napaneguchiechenbied 258/0/0 258/5/0 RUBBER (per Ib.)— s. d,s. a 
Indian stemmed and _ un- : 1h : 0 fend (ee fasta, cosh sa new sat St. smoked sheet ......... 1 OF 1 «OF 
Rhodes nisl, stemmed and un-f 0 104 0 103 Se seats and | aieete Dan 110/ eh SHELLAC (per ton)}—TN Orange 87/10/0 87/100 
cae Saqesenseensapeseoons 2 0 2 90 Nickel ery 190/0/0 190/0/0 TALLOW (per cwt.)London Town— 22 10 22 10 
deiidihins » home delivery ......... 195/0/0 195/0/0 VEGETABLE OILS (per: ton a 
COTTON Ib.) — a a Antimony, Chinese ............... 85/0/0 85/0/0 ae, deen 43/10/0 41/00 10 fo 
Raw, Mid-American ............ 8°70 8°65 Wolfram, Empire ...... per unit 2/10/0 2/10/0 Cotton-seed, segecstn seer sven 31/2/6 oe: a 
» Giza, F.G.F. ............... 12°12 12-08 Platinum, refined ......... peroz, 9/0/0 9/0/0 Coconut, crude ..........<.+- «= 8/2/6 -28/2/6 
Yarns, 82's Twist.................. 15°92 15°84 Quicksilver ............per 76 Ib, ane 48) ‘0/0 WIN iiss is andi desdgidcsneuen condi ete 30) ‘15/0 20/15/0 
pp PD WOME 20. cvccccceeseees. 17°27 17°00 d. s. d. Oil Cakes, Linseed, Indian...... 7/150 7/15 
a Sue (Egyptian) ... a ne sae f r fine moe" vghdae dae 168 0 168 0 "a Pale (ew) 
Prin ba r ounce séilaanebantomh 
"16x 16, $2's & 50 ’s — 2% 3 «24 3 Cash . = saciid 111% 111} _ 86 aban. 3 18) as 
(a 6s. ton net paper bags, jute sacks, charged 1s. 9d., credited i. a. on atom (b a —_ rices in some zones. Price is bu prem 
3 tnctuding ingest a duty and delivery charges. (e) Average weeks ended Jan, 18th and Jan. . ) “ — — 
Jan, 21, Jan. 28, Jan, 21, Jan. 28, } Jan. 21, Jan, %8, 
1941 1941 1941 1941 1941 i941 
GRAINS (per ae Cents Cents —_ ( lb.)—cont. Cents Cents MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.)—-cont. Cents Cents 
Wheat, o ibuioeiaade 85 84 Spot 4, 4 t St. Louis, spot .. 7°25 7°25 Petroleum, Mid.-cont. crude, 
he 77 MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.)— POF DATFE] oe. .ccsecseseeceseseeses loz 
Maize, C hioone pig, Ma 62 62 Cocoa, N.Y., Accra, a. vee O08 5-00 Rubber, N.Y., smkd. a spot, 1 19} 
Oats, Chicago, ‘May... at 36 Coffee, N.Y., cash— Feb.-Mar. ...... 1 19% 
Rye, Chicago,’ Ma a 44 ETE oc. cn sicctbaesce 5 5} 8 N_Y., Cuban Cent. 96 
Bariey, Wiamineg, Dec... 448 45 Santos, No. 4. .........--..-. 7 8-00 Sefee, spt ae eeler 2-97 
mETALE Co ‘oo Cotton, N.Y., Am. mid., eget... 10°45 10-88 7T -» 06 deg., ‘Ko. 4, 
Copper, ‘onnecticut ............ 12-00 12-00 Cotton, Am. mid., Feb. .... 10-27 10°34 “vk Cuba, Mar. 0-76 0-745 
Tin, ee BPO 05.0000 60°15 50-20 Cotton Oil, N.Y., ‘Mar. Jalivcass:: 6°50 — e index of staple com- 
Lead, NY re eb cecindtiwes in 5°50 5°50 Lard, Chicago, SD. cas ithies dis 5*224 6°45 ties, Dec , 31, 19381— 100 174°8 173°5 





MONTHLY STATEMENT OF BALANCES OF LONDON CLEARING BANKS. 
(000’s omitted) 


ie National . h eriatetie 
Barclays} Coutts | District | Givi’ | Lloyds | Martins | Midland | National) Provin- mater | Benson’ Agure- 


DECEMBER, 1940 Bank | and Co.| Bank | nq Co. Bank Bank Bank Bank Ki Bank Bank gate 





Date: 31st 31st 31st 3ist Sist Slat Slat Sist Slst Sist Slat 
ASSETS £ | £ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
Coin, bank notes and balances with the Bank of 

Maga 00.00 ne00s000c0s ess sccdevensisccncoesessoccesesspenszedasoe 62,618 2,976 11,363 6,445 | 57,634 14,317 45,479 6,827 3?4,441 
Balances with and cheques in course of collection on 

other Banks in Great Britain and Ireland............... 22,683 1,008 4,181 2,203 | 21,857 4,771 18,400 3,780 | 116,612 
Recemnn: Bie, COG inci cs sce osviicvncc dee condsginvins inacecedietabenive big ue ee ee 15,553 2,644 aie rot % 
Money at call and short notice ..................c6.000c0e0e es . | 25,909 3,518 7,578 8,778 | 22,288 6,140 28,654 7,556 | 158,504 
Wan GIG ins wien dc daps vane buintnsicssedecznsincnctcurionsen 61,823 1,661 9,362 927 | 41,001 7,028 $4,647 1,958 | 264,566 
Treasury deposit receipts ..............ccccccccceeescee scenes . | 68,000 1,000 | 12,000 3,500 | 65,500 9,000 50,000 5,500 | 313,600 
TWIT iiinccacndudndiies dasnvencsrecndgpenquectastenvigadinneses 121,475 9,625 | 33,283 | 15,398 | 135,031 45,627 100,781 | 14,028 | 771,445 
Advances to customers a soe accounts oma 197,284 8,369 | 32,479 9,912 | 147,921 | 39,381 134,523 | 12,864 | 006,064 
Liabilities of customers for acceptances, endorse- 

WRIIOR: COB. ciiccnscsncdaceces ites schsreesdestitacsodecteibiendeeiye 14,978 797 8,560 4,108 | 20,267 8,803 26,796 2,213 | 108,226 
Bank premises account ..........-:cs0cccseeesereeuereneneeseeoes ,952 412 1,533 740 7A77 2, 845 5,257 992 $4,308 
Investments in amiliated banks and subsid com- 

panies a a septic 6,279 sds hiss one 3,721 ee ens 2,903 eae 23,707 

3,049,760 


589,001 | 29,366 | 115,339 | 52,011 | 537,950 | 140,556 


Ratio of cash to current, deposit and other accounts... 11:45 | 11-20 | 10°74 


11-50 


4 
® 
‘ 
- 
& 
= 
NR 
& 


LIABILITIES. 
Cage BOR GR vinsvinesseerensinnviins opttedmenernghs tiunsheoens 15,858 | 1,000] 2,976 78,197 r 
pega cbaesorsanennbibes vette ohvriesvetveswesnnnerysieets 11,250 | 1,000] 2,976 1, 
Current, deposit and other accounts................6.6..000 546,915 26,500 105,827 2,799,969 
1,402 


Acceptances, endorsements, et. ............66.56c cee ece ee eene 978 
POOR aR Bi CUNO oo jcicasided sy socnnnvavesnneccccascguarrarians Ls 





411,737 | 456,629 
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EXCHANGE RATES (Monthly Tables) 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA 


Following issued Bank of London and South America, are related to 
U.S. f exept for boli = Paraguay ; approximate sterling rates can be calculated 
from ra 


Bolivia.* Stab oting to 160-08: neuter OT Eb, Oc 


Colombia.* oa rate 175°50 pesos per 100 U.S. $, Oct. 16, 1940, for 
“ae permits buying in the ‘‘ open ’’ market. 


Sight selling rate 15-40 sucres per U.S. $, Oct. 25, 1940. 
Guatemala. Sight selling rate maintained at one quetzal per U.S. §, less comuis- 
sion per . 


icaragua ctiins any tytn yy 2} cordoba 
Ni ” t or xed at 5.5% obas per 
.8. $ (incl. 10 per pom tax and } per cent. comm.), June 9, 1938. 
Paraguay. Sight ~ ree Paraguayan pesos per Argentine “‘free'’ 
. 18, 1940, 
Ki Saleader. § selling rate New York was 2-50} colones per $, Oct. 26,1940. 
Venezuela.* Sight selling rate New York 3:19 vares per U.S. $ since April 27, 


* Exchange controls are operative in these countries. 


OVERSEAS BANK RATES 


Changed From To 
oO” o; 
0 /o 





o % 

Amsterdam ...... Aug. 28,°39 3 Madrid ............ July 15,'35 5 4 
Athens ............ ion "37 7 6 | Montreal ......... Mar. 11, °35 ... 24 
Batavia............ Jan.14,'37 4 DS BE ecnsnnictiond Sep. 22,'39 3) 4 
papete coe osdese Feb. 1,°35 6} 5 | Paris ............. Jan. 3,'39 2 2 

 ptibeuiods April 4 $4 | Pretoria May 15, '33 3} 
Brussels ......... Jan. 25,'40 2 2 | Oct. 1,°35 4 43 
Bucharest ....... May 5,'38 4 3 : ms 5a 
Budapest ....... ‘Aug. 28,'35 a | Blga Feb. 17, 4o{$ 54d 

dissedtedy Nov. 28,'35 3 3 | Rio de Janeiro. am SEA oe 3 
OHO oooooeeees June1s,"35{$, $f) Rome wn Aaigss TOS 
Copenhagen........ Oct. 9,°39 4 5} | Stockholm....... May 16,°40 3 33 
dees unoas Dee. 3,°34 4 BEE cancesderé Nov. 25,'36 2 1 
Kovno.............. May 14,°39 56 9 PBs. t 0s 02cho0 Mar. 11,°38 3-285 3-46 

ea y11,°36 5 43 | Wellington ...... May 27,'40 3 2 
N.Y. Fed. Res.... Aug. 26,’87 1} 1 BEE Sc cniocoans Sep. 28,’39 5 4 


(a) For banks and credit institutions. () For private persons and firms. 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 














London on Australia and Australia and New Zealand 
New Zealand* on London* 
Buying Selling 

New 
Aus- 

Zea- 
New tralia 

| Australia Zealand | (any ae 

mail) mail) 

rr. 125 125 125 


Ord.| Air |Ord.| Air Air | Ord. 
Mail | Mail |Maii | Mall Mail | Mail 
(§) (t) WAH 


Sight 1 1 12 2 125%; 1244) 124 124 9h] 12548] 1255 
30 days | 127}) 127§) 126%) 12 “6 oe 123 124 123 iq) 12) 
60 days | 127}) 127§) 127%) 127 ave «+ 1124 124 123 y%4} 1 

90 days | 1 1 127%) 127 ove --» [124 | 123 12341 1 


: - rates (Australian and N. Zealand) now based on £100— 

an pestege. 
§ Via ban and Singapore. By America/New Zealand Air Mail, (Australia) : 
Demand, 1 ; 80 days, 1263; 60 days, 127}; 90 days, 127}. (New Zealand) ; 
Demand. 125%; 30 days, 1263 ; 60 days, 126§ ; 90 days, 1278 (plus postage). 


SOUTH AFRICA 
(Buyinc Rates Per £100 STERLING) 

















30 days’ | 60 days’ | 90 days’ 
| 7.7. | Sight. | aight sight ah 
London on: S$ 0d36 a Gl] 8 4 41.86 @rT eee 
Rhodesia......... 100 5 0/ 10018 0/101 1 3] 101 9 a | 10 17 9 
8. Africa ......... 101 0 0/101 8 O| 10116 3] 102 4 6] 10212 9 
(SELLING Rares Per (£100 STERLING) 

Sight | ‘Telegraphic 
aes. CC £8. d. 8. d. 
ID, disci b bihiskdescencgrssvisasSonsonnste 9915 0 9916 0 
IND iE... 1ic3 ox necenhneneieas’ 100 5 O 100 5 0 





SHORTER COMMENTS 


(Continued from page 168) ployees’ fund 


1940 £28,818 (£28,062). 
dend remains at 15 per cent. 
£2,250 


Rand Selection Corporation.—Net 
profit, year to September 30, £281,583 
(£288,900). Dividend again 25 per cent. 


Ordinary divi- 
To em- 
(£2,250). To 








J. Cawthra & Co.—Profit, year to 
November 30, (after E.P.T., Depreciation, 
etc.), £42,693 (£31,184). Ordinary divi- 
dend 15 per cent. gross (9 per cent. 
free of tax). Reserve £5,000 (£5,000), 
taxation £15,000 (£8,500). Carry forward 
£73,762 (£60,284). 

Sembilan Estate. —- Total revenue 
£51,342 (£31,710). Estate expenditure 
£21,232 (£16,167). Net profit £16,856 
(£13,678). Total ordinary dividend 11 
per cent. (10 per cent.). Carry forward 
£3,164 (£1,620). 

Lunt (Richard) & Co.—Net profit 


reserve £4,000 (£4,000). Forward £22,565 
(£21,897). 

Noton (S.) Ltd.—Net profit year to 
September 30, £13,621 (£12,065). Pre- 
ferred dividend raised from 8 to 9 per cent. 
and deferred from 20 to 30} per cent. 
To general reserve £1,000 (£1,000). 
Forward £5,825 (£5,453). 

Atlas Stone Co.——Revenue, year to 
October 31,£58,715 (£47,444). Taxation 
and E.P.T. £24,514 (£8,600). Net profit 
£28,401 (£33,044). Ordinary dividend 
15 per cent. (124 per cent.). Carry for- 
ward £29,663 (£28,762). 


Carry forward £174,798 (£143,840). 


Lotus Ltd.—Trading profit, year 1940, 
£139,829 (£89,168). Taxation £36,000 
(£18,500). Taxation reserve £38,000. 
Net profit £65,311 (£63,446). Total 
ordinary dividend 9 per cent. (7 per cent.). 
General reserve £14,765 (£3,000). Carry 
forward £13,381 (£12,981). 


E. G. Brown & Co.—Total income, 
year to September 30, £301,228 (£118,328). 
Net profit £45,666 (£48,520). Ordinary 
dividend again 25 per cent. To reserve 
£20,000. Carry forward £18,721 (£11,230). 





ECONOMIST 
BINDING CASES 


Attractive binders to hold three months’ 
issues of The Economist are still available. 


These binders have no wires, clips or 
metal contrivances, so that each issue can 
be bound in an instant for permanent 


reference. 


Reading Cases to hold two issues, and 
made on similar lines, are also available. 


Both are bound in full cloth (blue) and 


lettered in gilt. 


The price of the Binder is 5s. 6d. post free 
(Overseas 6s. 6d.) and of the Reading Case 
4s. post free (Overseas 4s. 6d.) 


from 


THE ECONOMIST 


8 BOUVERIE STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


OFFER TO 
READERS 


NEW 


Any reader who makes his first acquaintance with this journal 
with this week's issue is invited to fill up the attached : 


To The Publisher, Economist Newspaper Ltd., 


8 Bouverie Street, E.C.4. 


In order to test the value of your publication | should like you 


to forward it to me by post for the next four weeks. If! then 


decide to become a subscriber, it is understood that there will be 


no charge for the copies thus received, but otherwise | shall be 


Printed in Great Britain by EYRE AND SPOTTISWOODB 





willing to pay 4s. to cover their cost. 
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